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Hotes. 


CIBBER’S ‘ APOLOGY.’ 


** Many of the greatest men that ever lived 
have written biography. Boswell was one 
of the smallest men that ever lived, and he 
has beaten them all.’’ Lord Macaulay may 
say what he likes ; I decline to believe that 
a great work can be executed by a small man. 
Notwithstanding his wealth of illustration, 
Macaulay only shows that Boswell had 
many weaknesses and a few serious faults. 
The lives of Marlborough and Napoleon 
afford sufficient evidence that the possession 
of weaknesses and faults does not prevent a 
man from being great. Macaulay himself 
gives a list of Johnson’s flaws and infirmities, 
but he does not deny his greatness. Every 
great man has his imperfections, just as 
ordinary mortals have theirs, but surely the 
best criterion of greatness is the capacity 
to do great things. Boswell was vain; so 
were Wolfe and Nelson ; he sometimes drank 
too much; so did William Pitt ; he laid his | 





inner soul bare to the world; so did St. 
Augustine. All the rhetoric in the world 
will not convince me that Boswell had not 
in him the quality of greatness. 

Cibber affords another example of those 
whom the world has agreed to treat with 
contempt. He happened to fall foul of a 
great satirist, and people have accepted him 
at the satirist’s valuation. No epithets were 
too bad for him, and doubts were even 
thrown upon his personal courage at a time 
when a readiness to use the sword was a part 
of every Englishman’s equipment. Yet no 
one can deny that ‘An Apology for the Life 
of Mr. Colley Cibber ’ is the finest theatrical 
history in the English language, and that its 
author must have possessed some elements of 
greatness. His contemporaries recognized 
this fact, and the book went through several 
editions within twenty years of its first pub- 
lication. During the nineteenth century 
only two separate editions were published, 
so far as my knowledge goes—that of Bell- 
chambers, which appeared in 1822, and Mr. 
Nimmo’s fine issue of 1889, which was 
edited with much taste and learning by the 
late Robert W. Lowe. It is rather surprising 
that the ‘ Apology’ has not been included 
in one of the numerous series of standard 
English works which are in course of being 
produced in such profusion by Mr. Dent and 
other publishers of the present day. Should 
such an issue be in contemplation, the follow- 
ing remarks may, perhaps, be of service to 
the editor. 

I have in my possession a copy of Bell- 
chambers’s edition of the ‘ Apology,’ which 
I purchased some five-and-thirty years ago, 
and which is enriched by a large number of 
manuscript annotations. Who the writer 
was I have no means of knowing, but he must 
have been a person who had an intimate 
knowledge of the literary history of the 
eighteenth century. I propose to reproduce 
two or three of the most important of these 
annotations. 

The ‘Apology’ was dedicated “To a 
Certain Gentleman,” who is generally iden- 
tified with Henry Pelham. This identifica- 
tion is accepted by Mr. Lowe, who, after 
quoting in its support Davies’s ‘Life of 
Garrick,’ ii. 377, and John Taylor’s ‘ Records 
of my Life,’ i. 263, adds: ‘‘ From the 
internal evidence it seems quite clear that 
this is so.” My annotator, however, sug- 
gests that it was George Bubb Dodington, to 
whom Cibber subsequently dedicated, under 
date 1 Jan., 1746/7, his ‘Character and 
Conduct of Cicero Considered,’ 1747. A 
perusal of Mr. W. P. Courtney’s excellent 
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articles on Bubb Dodington (10 8. xii. 461, 
504) will show that on the internal evidence 
of the dedication, this is not an improbable 
attribution. Cibber’s reference to ‘‘ Tus- 
culum (for so I will call that sweet retreat, 
which your own hands have raised), where, 
like the famed orator of old, when public 
cares permit, you pass so many rational, 
unbending hours,’ seems decidedly to point 
to Eastbury in Dorsetshire, where Bubb 
Dodington used to entertain his literary 
friends. ‘‘How many golden evenings,” 
says Cibber, in a flash of eloquent retrospec- 
tion, ‘‘ in that theatrical paradise of watered 
lawns and hanging groves, have I walked and 
prated down the sun, in social happiness ! ” 
This merely echoes the language used by 
Young and Thomson in praise of “ Pierian 
Eastbury.”’ 


Near the commencement of his first 
chapter, in speaking of raillery, Cibber 
observes :— 

“There are two persons now living, who 


though very different in their manner, are, as 
far as my judgment reaches, complete masters 
of it ; one of a more polite and extensive imagina- 
tion, the other of a knowledge more closely 
useful to the business of life”’ ; 

and he then proceeds, in one of the best pas- 
sages of the book, to give a careful analysis 
of the characteristics of these two masters 
of the art of raillery. The first, whom he 
describes as having a title, is universally 
recognized as Lord Chesterfield ; the second, 
‘““who is so far from having a title, that 
he has lost his real name,” has never yet 
been satisfactorily identified. Bellchambers 
queries if this was Bubb Dodington, and Mr. 
Lowe, in a note on the passage, quotes from 
‘The Laureat,’ p. 18, that the portraits were 
‘““L—d C—d and Mr. E—e,” and suggests 
that the latter name may stand for Erskine. 
I cannot find that any Erskine living at that 
time answers to the character, and I feel 
sure that my annotator has knocked the 
nail on the head when he states that the 
portrait is that of Giles Earle, known among 
his intimates as ‘ Tom” Earle. Earle, 
though now forgotten, was a man of some 
prominence in his day, and occupies a 
niche in the ‘D.N.B.’. He was a minor 
politician and one of the convivial com- 
panions of Walpole, and I have no doubt 
that Cibber’s pen has done full justice to 
his merits. 

In this connexion I may refer to the verses 
entitled ‘ A Dialogue between G. Earle, Esq., 
and B— Doddington, 1741,’ communicated 
by the late Mr. ALBERT HARTSHORNE to these 
columns (11 S. ii. 10). Mr. HArTSHORNE 
said that he had no means of ascertaining 





whether this peculiar example of the 
literature of the time had ever appeared in 
print. The verses are by Sir Charles Han- 
bury Williams, and were printed in his 
‘ Odes,’ of which three editions were issued 
—in 1775, 1780, and 1784. As all these 
editions are rather scarce, I will refer the 
reader to ‘ The Works of Sir Charles Hanbury 
Williams,’ 1822, i. 30. 

There are many other notes in this copy of 
the ‘ Apology,’ but I will confine myself to. 
quoting one on Mrs. Tofts the singer (chap. 
xii.), as Mr. Lowe says nothing about this 
lady :— 

**T know not if it be true, but a Gentleman of 
good intelligence assured me yt Mrs. Tofts was 
a natural daughter of the well-known B? Burnett. 
She afterwards married one Smith, a rich English 
Banker at Venice, where the Gentleman who told 
me this saw her at her own house. It was on her 
that was made a well-known Epigram or some- 
thing like it which I think has been imputed to 
S' Richard Steel [sic] :— 

On Mrs. Torts. 

So great is thy beauty, so sweet is thy song, 

As had drawn both the beasts and their Orpheus. 
along ; 

But such is thy av’rice and such is thy pride, 

That the beasts must have starv’d, and the Poet 
have died. 

The Gentleman who told me he saw her at Venice 

confirm’d to me this her character for pride.” 


W. F. PRiIpeaAvux. 





CASANOVA IN ENGLAND. 


(See 10 S. viii. 443, 491; ix. 116; xi. 437 ; 
118. ii. 386 ; iii. 242.) 


ONE of the most noteworthy incidents 
during Casanova’s residence in London 
was his adventure with Mlle. La Charpillon, 
a beautiful courtesan, barely seventeen years 
old, which resulted in his imprisonment 
in Newgate and his appearance before Sir 
John Fielding. He speaks of her as a lad) 

** que tout Londres a connue ”’ (Garnier ed. 

vi, 485), or as the Rozez edition puts it. 
‘“que tout Londres connaissait alors’ 
(Rozez ed., vi. 7). In spite of this statement 
I have been unable to find a reference to 
this person in any of the newspapers, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, poems, or memoirs of the 
period. Ten years later, however, when 
Casanova’s Mlle. La Charpillon would have 
been twenty-six or twenty-seven years old, 
the famous John Wilkes became acquainted 
with a lady who bore a very similar name. 
This was Mlle. Marianne Geneviéve de 
Charpillon, whom “the patriot’? met in 
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September, 1773, in the company of his 
friends Chase Price and John Churchill, the 
poet’s brother. 


worthy of notice that Casanova took a house 
in Chelsea for his Mademoiselle. Wilkes 
and Marianne became great friends, and he 
soon began to dine very often at Madame 


de Charpillon’s home, where the party usually | 


included Mlle. de Charpillon, a Mlle. Julie, 
and a Miss Retsell. About November, 1773, 
the De Charpillons appear to have re- 
moved to 30, Titchfield Street, and it 
seems probable, judging from her letters, 
that the girl was Wilkes’s mistress until 
May, 1777, when the pair had a violent 
quarrel. Some corroborative evidence of | 
this liaison is offered by Henry Angelo, 
who states that one of Wilkes’s lady-loves | 
was a Madame Champignon (sic). (‘ Remin. 
of Henry Angelo,’ 1904, i. 42, ii. 42.) The 
Morning Post also, on 4 July, 1777, has a 
paragraph to the effect that “the dress of 
the Alderman and that also of his French 
favourite has of late much improved.” In 
spite of the quarrel, Wilkes and the lady 
corresponded until November of that year. 
Her letters are written in French and are 
very illiterate. Mlle. de Charpillon seems 
to have resided also in Winchester Row, 
near Paddington, and at No. 13, Upper 
Seymour Street. Her friend Miss Maria 
Retsell lived at No. 34, Little Castle Street, 
Oxford Road; andthe address of another of 
her friends, one Mrs. Chanu, was 46, Rupert 
Street. These names and addresses may 
be useful for the purpose of identification, 
for I am anxious to discover whether 
Casanova’s La Charpillon and Wilkes’s 
De Charpillon were one and the same 
person. At present, one fact only seems 


to associate the two ladies—they were both | 


living with a grandmother, a mother, and 
an aunt. 

While walking with his friend Vicenzo 
Martinelli near Piccadilly, Casanova declares 
that he witnessed an incident which Horace 
Walpole had related in a letter to Mann on 
1 September, 1750, thirteen years before 
the memoirist visited London. Casanova’s 
account will be found in the Rozez edition, 
v. 469, and in the Garnier edition, vi. 461. 
To save time I merely quote from Walpole’s 
‘Letters’ (Toynbee), tii. 14 :— 

‘They have put in the papers a good story 
made on White’s: a man dropped down dead 
at the door, was carried in; the club immediately 
made bets whether he was dead or not, and when 
they were going to bleed him, the wagerers for 
his death interposed, and said it would affect 
the fairness of the bet.” 
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She was then living in Black | 
and White Lands Lane, Chelsea, “and it is | 
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| Casanova’s story, which is oulsinusteits 

‘the same, has been translated by Mr. 

RICHARD EDGCUMBE at 8 S. xi. 44. Either: 
the adventurer has borrowed Walpole’s 
story, which Martinelli may have related 
to him, or the same incident occurred twice 
in the space of thirteen years. It is more 
reasonable to believe that Casanova is 
speaking from hearsay. 

The dinner at M. Guerchy’s, where 
Casanova states he met the Chevalier d’ Eon, 
whom he took to be a woman in man’s 
clothes (Garnier ed., vi. 356), must have 
|taken place between 17 October and 28 
October, 1763, for it was not until the former 
| date that the French Ambassador arrived 
|in London, and D’Eon dined with Guerchy 
|for the last time on the latter date. (See 
‘D’Eon de Beaumont,’ by Homberg and 
Jousselin, Martin Secker, p. 87.) 

In the Garnier edition, vi. 439, Casanova 
says he was riding to Kingston when he had 
a fall from his horse at the door of Miss 
Chudleigh’s house, but in the Rozez edition, 
v. 465, the accident is alleged to have hap- 
pened ‘‘ vis-a-vis du palais du duc de King- 
ston.’ This, of course, must have been 
Kingston House, near the Prince’s Gate into 
Hyde Park, where Miss Chudleigh was 
living with the duke at the time. She 
witnessed the scene from the window, and 
had the fallen horseman carried indoors. 

One evening at Covent Garden the singer 
Ferdinando Tenducci introduced Casanova. 
to “sa femme légitime dont il avait deux 
enfants ”’ (Garnier, vii. 43). Probably Casa- 
nova was imposed upon, and the children 
were not Tenducci’s. Three years later, on 
19 August, 1766, Tenducci went through the 
marriage ceremony at Cork with Dorothea. 
Maunsell, and the marriage was declared null 
and void in November, 1775. (See ‘ Trials for’ 
Divorce,’ S. Bladon, 1780, vol. vii.) 

**Le general Bekw.... Anglais qui com- 
mandait le régiment du feld-maréchal au 
service du roi de Prusse”’ (Garnier, vi. 469), 
would seem to be Major-General John Beck- 
with, who, according to the ‘D.N.B.,’ 
“commanded the 20th Regt. at the battle 
{of Minden and the brigade of grenadiers 
and highlanders in the Seven Years’ War. 
He was the father of Sir George and Sir 
Thomas Sydney Beckwith, two distin- 
Carlyle refers twice to a 


guished soldiers. 

Col. Beckwith. 
Casanova says that Mlle. La Charpillon 

lived in 

mistaken. 

| of St. Giles. 





‘“*Danemark Street, Soho.” He is 
Denmark Street is in the parish 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 
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NICHOLAS GRIMALD: JOHN 
GRYMBOLDE. 


(See 7S. xii. 286; 9S. iv. 325; 11S. iv. 275.) 


Tue Elizabethan poet and translator, and 
editor of Tottel’s *‘ Miscellany,’ has his name 
spelt Grymbold in the Christ College books, 
1537; Grimbold and Grymbold by Bishop 
Ridley (‘ Letters, Parker Society); and 
Grimbold in the Eccles Episcopal Register, 
1551 (MS. Bodleian). 

But it has not been noticed, I believe, in 
this connexion, that a John Grymbolde, | 
chaplain, took his B.A. degree at Oxford | 
in April, 1514 (‘ Oxford Registers,’ printed). 

All these names are evidently the same, 
and, being very uncommon in England, 
naturally suggest relationship. Both men 
also took the B.A. degree at Oxford, one in | 
1514, the other in 1542, and both were | 
chaplains. | 

N. G.’s birth is given as 1519 or 1520; |} 
it is therefore quite possible that J. G. was | 
the father of N. G., for J. G., being already 
a chaplain in 1514, must have been at 
least 21, more probably 25; for N. G., 
though a man of acknowledged ability and 
learning, did not become chaplain till he 
was 33. 

J. G., therefore, at N. G.’s birth in 1520, 
would be either 25 or 30. N. G. says that 
his father was alive in 1552, which, if he was 
25 in 1514, would make him 63 in 1552, a 
very consistent age. 

N. G. was born in Huntingdonshire, appa- 
rently at Brownshold. I failed to find any 
such place; but there is an old town in 


| drawn, and quartered for treason ! 





that county, called Leighton-Brameswold, 
which might possibly be the place. | 
I have been obligingly informed that, in | 





| 

|ultimately. He may therefore naturally, 
|at this time, or in 1556, have married this 
|lady ; and in his poem on a wedding, p. 100, 


he pointedly speaks of the advantage he 
will gain by marriage. 

In this case, the ‘‘son’’ he mentions 
would be a reality, not a figure; and such 
a son would explain why his ‘ Oratio ad 
Pontifices’ was published in 1583, or some 
21 years after his death (such a son being 
then 26); and also why his ‘ Paraphrase on 
Virgil ’ was published in 1591, nearly 30 years 
after his death. There would seem to be 
needed some special reason why a Latin 
sermon should be first published 20 years 
after the death of the writer, who was of 
no great social standing, and had fallen from 
the only social position he once had. 

N. G. was chaplain to a _ Protestant 
bishop 1552 (Ridley), and in 1556 * Orator,”’ 
which Mr. Arber says means chaplain, to 
a romish bishop (Thirlby): an almost 
unique experience, one would think, specially 
as in 1554 he had been adjudged to be hung, 
Bishop 
Ridley had supported Lady Jane Grey, 
1553, and doubtless his chaplain, N. G., 
followed his lead, and hence his treason. 

Of the poems in the ‘ Miscellany,’ it 
would seem probable that most of those by 
‘** uncertain authors ’’ wereby N.G. He was 
the editor, and, as Mr. Arber points out, in 
the second edition 30 poems of N. G. 
disappear, as does even his name; for his 
10 which do appear are only signed “‘ N. G.” 

In fact, in 1557 N. G. was under a cloud, 
and nothing more is credited to his prolific 
pen up to 1562, when he died. 

Among his acknowledged poems is one 


|\*To Ul. IX. 8.,’ which seems suitable for 


Lady Katherine Seymour, widow of Henry 


the MS. Bursar’s Book of Christ College, | VIII., who married the Protector’s brother, 
Cambridge, is an entry, not hitherto noticed, | and died in. 1548, when N. G. was 29. Bishop 
of Grymbold, as a sick scholar who had | Bale mentions a poem on Lord Edward 








received allowance in lieu of the commons | 
which he was unable to eat, 1537-8. This | 
is undoubtedly N. G., who was B.A. in 1539- | 
1540 at Cambridge 

In Mr. Arber’s valuable reprint of Tottel’s | 
‘Miscellany,’ 1870, at p. xv he mentions 
N. G.’s ‘New Year’s Verses to Catherine | 
Day’; but I am unable to find any such. 

At p. 97 is a respectful, affectionate poem 
to a London lady, called “‘ Carie,’’ to whom | 


Seymour, brother-in-law to Katherine, by 
N. G. (‘ Seriptores Brytanni,’ Basle, 1557). 

On p. 112 is an epitaph on Sir James 
Wilford. He was Provost Marshal of the 
English army at Pinkie, 1547 (Grant, 
‘British Battles,’ i. 135). The verses on 
Wilford by one of the “ uncertain authors,” 
p. 153, are probably his also. D. J 





JOHN WEEVER AND SHAKESPEARE.—A 





-he seems to have been engaged. This was | few weeks ago Messrs. Sidgwick & Jackson 
printed 1557 ; and N. G. finally left Oxford, | published for me a reprint of John Weever’s 
either for St. Albans or London, in 1555 ; | ‘ Epigrams,’ 1599. Since the book appeared 
and as he speaks of hunting through London | Mr. A. H. Bullen has called my attention to 
for her, and he was then working with |a point of considerable interest in Weever’s 
Tottel, it was probably the latter, at least | work, which, I am sorry to say, escaped me 
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when I was preparing the notes. It is well 
known that the collection includes a sonnet 
in praise of Shakespeare, but it seems never 
to have been noticed that Weever carried 


his admiration to the point of appropriating | 


Shakespeare’s words. 

In ‘Epig.’ xv. of the third ‘ week” 
(i.e. section, or book), ‘In Fucam,’ occur 
the lines :— 

A withered Hermite fiue-score winters worne 

Might shake off fiftie, seeing her beforne. 

Save for the last three words, this, as Mr. 
Bullen points out, is quoted verbally from 
‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ LV. iii. 242-3. 

Other less important borrowings from this 
scene occur in the same ‘‘ week”’ of ‘* Epi- 
grams.’ In ‘Epig.’ xii. Weever has the 
lines :— 

Her face is pure as Ebonie ieat blacke,.... 

Beautie in her seemes beautie still to lacke. 

Cf. ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ IV. iii. 247, 251: 

By heaven, thy love is black as ebony.... 

That I may swear beauty doth beauty lack. 

In ‘Epig.’ xi. the phrase ‘ eagle-sighted 
eies’’ may also perhaps be a reminiscence 
of the same scene, ]. 226. 

Lastly, the ninth ‘ Epigram’ of the ‘‘week”’ 

runs as follows :— 

In Battvum. 
Battus affirm’d no Poet euer writte, 
Before that Loue inspir’d his dull head witte, 
And yet himselfe in Loue had witte no more, 
Than one stark mad, thogh somwhat wise before. 

Taking into consideration these other 
references to ‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ is it 
not probable that ‘‘ Battus ”’ is Shakespeare’s 
Biron, who, as everybody knows, says,— 
Never durst poet touch a pen to write 
Until his ink were temper’d with Love’s sighs, 

* Love’s Labour’s Lost,’ IV. iii. 346-7, 
and who, as ‘‘ wit turn’d fool” by love, 
agrees exactly with the subject of the epi- 
gram ? If so, Weever may, I think, claim 
to have written the very first scrap of critical 
comment upon a Shakespearian character. 

R. B. McKEerrow. 


Pror. V. E. Mourex.—In ‘N. & Q.’ for 
15 September, 1906, a note appeared (‘A 
Great Bohemian Teacher’) referring to the 
sixtieth birthday of Prof. Dr. V. E. Mourek, 
LL.D. A wide circle of English friends will 
learn with deep regret that this eminent 
lexicographer, and translator of Smiles and 
Thackeray, died suddenly from heart failure 
on 24 October. To the students of Prague 
Bohemian University ‘‘Taticek’’ (dear 


father) Mourek was guide, philosopher, and 
frend. I am proud to have enjoyed his 
unbroken friendship since he welcomed me’ 





at the Tycho Brahe festival ten years ago, 
when he was active as the courteous and 
efficient secretary. The deepest sympathy 
will go out to Mrs. Mourek, a charming Irish 
lady who kept open house to young English- 
women visiting or residing at Prague, to 
many of whom she has been a friend in need. 
Bohemia is the poorer by the loss of one of 
her best sons. Francis P. MARCHANT. 
Streatham Common. 


HovuGuHTon Hatt PICTURES: THEIR SALE 
IN 1779.—In these days, when we read 
so much about the deportation of works 
of art from this country, the following 
extract from The Gentleman’s Magazine for 
May, 1779, may be interesting to readers of 
“N. & Q. :— 

‘“The Empress of Russia has purchased the 
Houghton collection of pictures for 43,0001. 
They were estimated at 40,000/., but the Empress 
advances 3,000/. for the liberty of selecting such 
of them as are most suited to her purpose of 
establishing a school for painting in her capital. 
The rest will probably be disposed of by auction: 
in England.—Such is the fate of this first collection 
in Great Britain; which, exclusive of presents, 
cost its noble proprietor near 100,000/. to form, 
and which ought to have been added to the 
Devonshire or Bedford collections: but is goney. 
if it survives the hazard of the sea or the risques 
of war, to assist the slow progress of the arts 
in the cold unripening regions of the North.” 

Cassell’s ‘ Gazetteer of Great Britain and 
Ireland’ (1896), commenting upon this 
transaction, adds: ‘‘ Those which now 
adorn the walls are of no conspicuous merit, 
except only the ‘ Fortune-Teller’ by Opie.” 

In The European Magazine, February, 

1782, will be found an 
‘* Authentic Catalogue of the Houghton Collec 
tion of Pictures, lately sold, and transmitted 
to the Empress of Russia, with the price which 
was paid to Lord Orford for each Painting, as 
settled by the appraisement.”’ 
The prices here stated are very low as com- 
pared with those paid for Old Masters in 
our days; few cf the prices reached 500l., 
and then it was usually for a pair. 

The collection, which had been arranged in 
“Salons”’ bearing the names of the different 
painters, was made known to the public in a 
series of engravings published a short time 
before the sale by Alderman Boydell. 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 


St.OLAVE’S, SILVER STREET: ITS CHURCH- 
YARD INscriIPTIONS.—Not far from the old 
General Post Office is Silver Street, and at 
the corner of this and Monkwell Street 
is “The Cooper’s Arms,” so happily identi- 
fied by Dr. Wallace as standing on the 
site formerly occupied by the house in 
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which Shakespear lodged. This tavern is 
.a plain Georgian house, having six win- 
dows in Silver Street above the bar, two 
above two, and several (I think twelve) 
windows in Monkwell Street, so that 
the length of the house is in Monkwell 
Street (J.L.N., 26 February, 1910). On 
comparing this with the view of the house 
in the isometrical plan of 1560, it is seen 
that they exactly agree, so far, for in 
Aggas’s map this corner house runs down 
Muggle Street, as it was then called. So it 
would seem as if “.The Cooper's Arms” 
just covered the space formerly occupied 
by Shakespear’s lodging house. 

Opposite *‘ The Cooper’s Arms ”’ is Faleon 
Square (Shakespear’s crest was a falcon), 
which consists of the remnant of the old 
churchyard of St. Olave (Harper's Magazine, 
March, 1910). 

This little secluded cemetery is very small, 
rather grimy, and contains four young 
trees and four benches. It is raised above 
the narrow street, and so is approached 
through a rusty gate by a few broken stone 
steps. It contains three headstones laid 
flat, and three table tombs, all much worn 
-and defaced. The only legible inscriptions I 
found are the following :— 

1. On an oval stone in the left entrance 
wall, in capitals— 


This 
Wall and Railing 
Were Erected By 
Voluntary Subscriptions 
Anno Domini 1796 
William Webster 
Churchwarden. 

2. On a square stone in the right entrance 
wall, in capitals, underneath a carved skull 
and crossbones— 

This was the Parish Church 

Of St. Olave’s, Silver Street. 

Destroyed by the Dreadful 
Fire in the Year 1666. 

3. On an oblong stone in the left entrance 

wall, in capitals— 
St. Olave Silver Street. 
This Churchyard was thrown 
Back and the Road widened 
Eight feet by the 
Commissioners of Sewers 
At the Request of the Vestry 
Anno Domini 1865. 
H. Cummings, Rector. 
FP, A. Harris | 
C. E. Wilson j 

4. On a stone slab covering a brick table 

tomb, in eapitals— 


Churchwardens. 


Kerl 
grandson of the above 
Died October 1802. 

Aged years. 


5. On a carved stone table tomb, in 
capitals— 
The Wife of John Bull. 

Montjoy’s house being in St. Olave parish, 
Shakespear may have attended this church, 
and occasionally lounged in this ancient 
churchyard, in which some of his acquaint- 


ances may be buried. bD. J. 


Lorp RosEBERY ON Booxs.—The recent 
remarks of Lord Rosebery, deploring the 
large number of useless books (The Times, 
17 October), have their parallel in the follow- 
ing remarks of Sir Thomas Browne (1605-— 
1682) in his ‘ Religio Medici’ (Part I. 
sec. Xxiv.) :-— 

‘*T have heard some with deep sighs lament 
the lost lines of Cicero, others with as many groans 
deplore the combustion of the Library of Alex- 
andria ; for my own part, I think there be too 
many in the world, and could with patience 
behold the urn and ashes of the Vatican.”’ - 


THE ACT AGAINST PROFANE SWEARING.— 
Here is an excerpt from The New Monthly 
Magazine, 1 September, 1819, part ii. 
p- 253 :— 

‘* Somersetshire.—By way of caution to the 
clergy of this county, we state, that an informa- 
tion was lately laid against the vicar of Wellington, 
who was fined 5/. for omitting to read publicly in 
his church the Act against profane swearing, as 
required by law.” 

The warning conveyed in this notice 
warrants the inference that the Act (19 Geo. 
II., c. 21) was not invariably read in the 
churches of Somersetshire on the appointed 
four Sundays following the Quarter Days. 

DANIEL HIPWELL. 


FRANCOIS DE GAIN DE MONTAIGNAC,— 
Perhaps space can be found for a note on 
this Bishop of Tarbes, concerning whom 
errors have crept into three well-known 
books of reference. Gams, in his ‘Series 
Episcoporum,’ p. 635, wrongly states that 
he did not resign his see (which he resigned 
6 November, 1801), and that he died in 1802. 
Both the ‘Nouvelle Biographie Générale,’ 
xix. 190, and the ‘ Biographie Universelle,’ 
xxix. 14, wrongly state that he died in 1806 
in a convent near Lisbon. He was buried 
in Old St. Pancras Churchyard in June, 
1812, aged 68. See W. E. Brown, ‘St. 
Pancras Open Spaces ’ (St. Pancras, 1902), 32. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BEARDED So.piEers.—Chevalier Zavertal 
was by no means the only instance of a 
soldier being permitted to wear a beard 
| (ante, p. 297), as, contemporary with him, 
> L knew ‘of three other army men having 
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this unusual concession, all upon medical 
grounds. Field-Marshal Sir Evelyn Wood, 


/a@ well-known phrase at that period. 


This must have been 


her horse round ”’ ? 
Is 


V.C., is an example familiar to the majority there any authoritative explanation of it? 


of people. In addition to the pioneers at 
home, soldiers serving in India were allowed 
to grow beards in former days ; 
regulations having been altered, there 
now no exemptions, either at home or 
abroad, except for the reason given above. 


The practice had become virtually obsolete | 


a long time before the official cancellation. 
CHARLES 8. BuRDON. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MARYLAND PROVERB: ‘‘SHOE HER HORSE 
ROUND.’—In one of the few records still 
preserved of a Court Leet and Court Baron 
held on a manor in the Colony of Maryland is 
the following :— 


“St. Clements | 
Manour jf *© A 





Court Leet and Court 
pees of Thomas Gerard, 
Usqr: 
there held on Thursday the XXVIIth Oct. 1659, 
by Jno. Ryves, gent. Steward there. 

** Jtem wee p'sent that Clove Mace about Easter 
last 1659 came to the house of John Shancks one 
of the Lord of the Manno™ tenants being bloudy 
& said that Robin Coox & his wife were both vpon 
him & the said John Shancks desired John Gee to 
goe w't him to Clove Maces house & when they 
the s! John Shancks & John Gee came to the said 
Cloves his house in the night & knocked att the 
dore asking how they did what they replyed then 
the s' John Shancks & John Gee haue forgotten 
But the s‘ John Shancks asked her to come to her 
husband & shee replyed that hee had abused 
Robin & her and the said John Shancks gott her 
consent to come the next morning & Robin vp 
to bee freinds w'" her husband & as John Shancks 
taketh shee fell downe on her knees to bee friends 
wt her s‘ husband but he would not be freinds 
wh her but the next night following they were 
friends and Bartholomew Phillipps saith that shee 
related before that her husband threatened to 
beate her & said if hee did shee would cutt his 
throat or poyson him or make away & said if ever 
Jo: Hart should come in agayne shee would gett 
John to bee revenged on him & beate him & hee 
heared the said William Asiter say tht shee dranke 
healths to the Confusion of her husband and said 
shee would shooe her horse round & hee the said 
Bartholomew Phillips heard the said Robin say 
if ever hee left the house Cloves should never goe 
w' a whole face. Jt is ordered that this businesse 


bee transferred to the next County Co" according 
to Law.” 

The inquiry I would make is, What was 
meant by the wife saying ‘‘ Shee would shooe 


but the | 


|of the same surname, 





R. F. Brent. 
Baltimore. 


JoHN LEDYARD, TRAVELLER.—Heferring 


are | to the ‘Life and Letters of John Ledyard, 
| by Jared Sparks (London, Colburn, 1828), I 


should be glad of the following information : 

1. Is anything known concerning a relative 
‘‘a rich merchant ”’ 
living in London between 1772 and 1777 ?— 
Pp. 42-3. 

2. Is any record known of the marriage 
of a (John ?) Ledyard (of England, not an 
American) and a Miss Yarborough between 
1690 and 1701 ? 

3. Was “the family name” ever placed 
on a carriage in those days ? or are * family 
arms ”’ intended when it is said that Ledyard 
saw ‘the family name” on a carriage, and 
thus found the house of his relative ?—P. 44. 

4. Can anything be learnt of ‘the 
Swedish portrait’ of John Ledyard which 
was at Somerset House when he was pre- 
paring to go to Africa under the auspices 
of the African Association and Sir Joseph 
Banks 2? (Mrs.) CHARLES S, FAIRCHILD. 

Cazenovia, Madison Co., New York. 

JoHN BankES, HaBEeRDASHER. — John 
Bankes (sometimes spelt Banks) by his will 
gave certain money to charity, and also 
benefited the Haberdashers’ Company. 

In his will, which is dated 21 March, 1716, 
he is described simply as citizen and haber- 
dasher of London, and he desired that he 
should be buried “in the Burying ground 
of Winchester Park in Southwark, near my 
first wife and daughter there interred.” 
The last record of his attendance at a meet- 
ing of the Court of this Company is on 
28 November, 1719. Probate of his will 
was granted by the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury on 26 April, 1720, and he must 
therefore have died between these two dates. 

John Bankes was a man of very con- 
siderable means, and was probably fairly 
well-known in his day, and in the grant 
of probate of his will he is referred to as 
* John Bankes, late of the Parish of St. 
Benedict near Paul’s Wharf, London, but 
in the Parish of Battersea in the County of 
Surry, deceased.” 

The Haberdashers’ Company are desirous, 
if possible, of ascertaining the date of his 
death and the place of his burial, and al- 
though a very careful search has been made 
in the Southwark records, no result has been 
obtained. 
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| : : , . 
I should be exceedingly glad?if any of | print it as his without making every effort 
your readers could throw any light upon the | to discover that it is not. I shall be very 


date of his death and the place of his burial. 
JNO. EAGLETON. 
Haberdashers’ Hall, Gresham Street, E.C. 


PRINTING: AN UNPUBLISHED MS. 
any of your readers assist me to trace the 





Can | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


present whereabouts of the following item | 
is a newspaper edition ?”’ and I should be 


in the Libri sale of April-May, 1861 ?— 

“4112. Le Brun (M.) Anecdotes Typographiques 
ou l’on voit la Description des Coutumes, Mceurs et 
Usages singuliers des Compagnons Imprimeurs. 

ee Unpublished Manuscript, dated 1* 7° 1762, 
folio, Brux., 1762. 

‘* A very curious work, entirely prepared for the 
_—, formerly in the ‘ Bibliothéque Publique de 
’Académie Royale des Sciences de Bordeaux.’ The 
author calls himself ‘Ancien Prote, Graveur et 
Auteur.’” 

R. A. PEDDIE. 
St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


Britt or Ricuts Socrety.—The “ Society 
for supporting the Bill of Rights” was 
founded in 1769 by Horne Tooke and others, 
and used to meet at ‘“ The London Tavern.” 
Does its minute-book still exist ? 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


PRECEDENCE.—Does the wife of a Privy 
Councillor take precedence according to the 
rank of her husband, as does, for instance, 
the wife of a knight of an Order, whose rank, 
even that of a Grand Cross, is below the 
rank of a member of the Privy Council ? 
or is she, like the wife of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, ignored in the list? If so, 
such omissions appear to be senseless. A 
man who has received the honour of the 
Privy Council, recognized as much higher 
than knighthood or a baronetcy, and who 
has precedence above these, should, like 
these others, be able to secure recognition 
of his wife also on the list. It is presumed 
that although the wife of an archbishop or 
bishop has no place on the list, still that, by 
courtesy, precedence is accorded to her in 
general society. But is precedence given 
her at Court ? OvuTIs. 


AUTHOR OF SONNET WANTED.—Will any 
of your readers kindly tell me if they have 
ever seen in print, or if they know who wrote 
—before 1869—a sonnet beginning :— 

Runs thus forever Time’s untarrying river, 

Glide ever thus the sands within his glass ; 

Life is but fleeting to the longest liver, 

Days like a flash and years like moments pass. 

Joys wing the hours.... 

I have it in the handwriting of a relative 
who has died; I believe it to be his own 
composition, but as it is unsigned I cannot 


grateful to any one who will help me 
through your columns. 
G. E. MEREDITH. 


NEWSPAPER ‘‘ Epitions.” (See 10 8. iii. 
287; viii. 117.)—I am still awaiting a reply 
to my query of over six years since, “* What 


the more glad to have it because the practice 


|of labelling newspapers on the title-page 





with the name of a particular “ edition ” 
has spread very largely from the evening 
journals, to which it was long confined, to 
their morning contemporaries. For ex- 
ample, The Daily News now has a label, 
‘*Late London Edition” ; The Daily Chro- 
nicle, ‘“‘Late Extra Edition’’; and The 
Daily Mail, ‘Greater London Edition,” 
to distinguish a particular section of the 
issue from that earlier printed. A. F. R. 


‘THE Noon GAZETTE AND DaILy Spy.’— 
This interesting daily summary, published 
at 12 o’clock, had, I believe, a very short 
career. Is the date of its first and last 
issue known? Fox Bourne (i. 237) says 
that for republishing in an aggravated form 
a paragraph giving offence to the Russian 
Ambassador, the printer was condemned to 
prison for eighteen months and fined 2001. 
This occurred in 1781, and probably caused 
the discontinuance of the paper. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Haccatr Famity.— Can any of your 
readers give me information respecting the 
family of Nathaniel Haggatt of the Middle 
Temple, who married Frances Beckford, 
17 December, 1677, daughter of Richard 
Beckford, Alderman of the City of London ? 
I shall be glad to know dates and particulars 
of marriage. A Nathaniel Haggatt was 
a planter in Barbados about 1740. The 
Rev. George Haggatt was for forty-two 
years Rector of All Saints’, Ruston, 
Northants. H. C. BARNARD. 

Bury Orchard, Wells, Somerset. 


LowtHeR Famity.— Who holds_ the 
baronetcy conferred upon John Lowther 
(of Lowther ?) circa 1638? He married 
Mary Fletcher as his first wife, and was 
grandfather to John, 2nd Baronet and 
Ist Viscount Lonsdale. What became of his 
sons Christopher and Hugh, who were mer- 
chants in London, and of his great-grand- 
children the issue of Christopher Lowther of 
Wressle ? H. FANSHAWE. 

34, Forest Drive, Manor Park, E. 
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Devonshire town, probably Bideford or 
Barnstaple, in the early part of last century. 
Information as to place and date of the 
mayoralty of the above —— Ball, his 
parentage and career, would be welcomed. 
F, Paun. 
61, Marmion Road, Southsea. 


PRISONER AT PtuMPpTON.—In an article 
in @ newspaper on Sussex I read as follows : 

‘“The old house at Plumpton....remained 
to tell the tale of the prisoner who spent his years 
in weary repentance, hearing the droning fly upon 
the casement and the cry of water-fowl in the 
moat.” 
With reference to the above, can any of 
your readers tell me the history of the afore- 
mentioned prisoner ? Buack Cap. 


Luck Curs.—Can any one tell me who 
are the possessors of historical luck cups ? 
and is there any pamphlet on the subject ? 
I know of the “luck cups” of Edenhall 
and of the Bacon family in the Isle of Man, 
and am told there is a third. RAVEN. 

[Much information will be found at 8 S. iii. 125, 
176. At the second reference the late Mr. SIpNEY 
HARTLAND mentions that he has discussed such 
drinking cups in the sixth chapter of his ‘Science 
of Fairy Tales.’] 


BuRRELL Famity.—Can any one give me 
particulars of ancestors, contemporary rela- 
tions, and some descendants of John Burrell 
of Cornforth (or Carnforth), who had seven 
children, and who was born between 1725 
and 1740? I shall be much obliged for any 
information. Please reply direct. 

JAMES BOWEN BURRELL. 

19, Fulwood Park, Liverpool. 





DoREHILL FAMILY.—Is anything known 
of the family or descendants of Mr. W. A. 
Dorehill, who was living in 1835-6 at Chalk, 
in Kent? Please reply direct. 

C. VAN NOoRDEN. 

35, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 


EARLY ARMS OF FRANCE.—Is the state- 
ment in Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle’ that before 
the days of Clovis “ all Frenche kynges vsed 
to bere in theyr armes iii todys”’ accepted 
by heralds as an undoubted historic fact, 
or is it nothing more than a picturesque 
sixteenth-century legend ? 

BEeNJ. WALKER. 

Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


‘THE Progress or ErRror.’—Can any 
correspondent furnish me with the name 
of the author of ‘The Progress of Error,’ a 
poem ? W. B. H. 
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RosBert (?) Batt.—He was Mayor of a 





WILLIAM ALABASTER.—According to the 
‘D.N.B.,’ vol. i. p. 211, he ““was made a 
| Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
| received the living of Tharfield [? Therfield] 
|in Hertfordshire.” Neither Le Neve nor 
| Hennessy appears to give him as a Pre- 
| bendary. When was he installed at St. 
Paul’s ? Can any one give me the dates of 
his M.A., B.D., and D.D. degrees at Cam- 
bridge ? G. F. R. B. 

ROBERT ANSTRUTHER, M.P. for Anstruther 
Easter in 1793-4. Whowashe ? Whenwas 
he born, and when did he die ? 

G. F. R. B. 

CAMBRIDGE CORMELL was admitted to 
Westminster School in 1725, aged 13. Par- 
ticulars of his parentage and career are 
desired. G. F. R. B. 


COCKERELL COVERT was admitted to 
Westminster School in 1722, aged 13. Any 
information concerning him would be ac- 
ceptable. G. F. R. B. 


Hare Famity.—Can any reader say where 
is to be found a complete pedigree of the 
Hares—Lords Coleraine—who resided at 
or near Tottenham, Middlesex, in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries ? What, 
if any, relationship was there between 
this family and the Hares of Enfield and 
Wormley, Hertfordshire ? 

C. F. HILton. 

Exeter. 


PEDESTALS OF StTatuEs.—Many of the 
modern statues in cities are set up on 
pedestals so high that they are rarely looked 
at. What was the average height of the 
pedestals of a few of the best statues in the 
Forum at Rome ? JOHN MILNE. 


Watters: HALLEY: WaRD: WRIGHT. 
—At 11S. i. 66, under the heading of ‘ Ward, 
Wright, and Day Families,’ was given an 
extract from the will of Francis Halley, sen. 
(dated 1698), in which he mentioned his 
sister Mary, wife of John Ward. 

Mr. R. J. Beevor now finds in the third 
volume of the marriage register of St. 
James’s, Duke’s Place, this entry :— 

‘“ April 1, 1694. John Ward, b., and Mary 
Walters, s. Francis Halley.” 

This indicates that Francis Halley’s 
mother, Anne, had thrice married: first, 
a Walters; second, William Halley (obit 
circa 1673-5) ; and third, a George Coney, 
as shown by some unpublished Chancery 
Proceedings also examined by Mr. Beevor. 
It would be interesting to discover her 
maiden surname. Was it Pyke? I have 
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already shown that Francis Halley, sen., 
married in 1696 Eleanor Pyke, daughter of 
Richard Pyke and Eleanor his wife. There 
is an indenture between Francis Halley, 
Richard Pyke, et al., dated 21 April, 1694, 
which might seem to imply some previous 
relationship between those families. 

The ‘ Register of St. Bene'’t, 
Wharf’ (London, 1911, p. 
marriage-entry :— 

“1779, Nov. 9. Wm. Wright, of this parish, 
B., and Mary Pike, of the same, S., by John 
Gibbons, Curate. Banns, Wit.: W. Purnell, 
Charles Horne.” 

EvuG 


135, Park Row, Chicago. 


ENE F. McPIKE. 


ORANGE EMBLEMS.—Who was the maker 
of old glassware with Orange emblems ? 
Are they still produced in England — also 
delph figures of William III. (I think made 
long ago in Staffordshire) ? 

WintiaM MACARTHUR. 





Dublin. 
Replies. 
MUNICIPAL RECORDS PRINTED. 


(11 S. ii. 287, 450, 529 ; iii. 493; iv. 131.) 
ALLOw me to thank the gentleman who one 
day left a kind note on the desk I occupied 
at the British Museum, recommending a 
certain book on the shelves to me. I know 
the book well, but he will see that my list 
was compiled for biographical and genea- 
logical purposes, and consequently is supple- 
mentary to topographical or genealogical 
guides already published. 

With regard to G.’s complaint that I had 
omitted the volume of Glasgow Burgh 
Records published in 1908, I can only say 
that, though published by the Scottish 
Burgh Records Society at Edinburgh in 
1908, it was not received at the British 
Museum till 25 July, 1911, a month after 
the publication of the number of ‘N. & Q.’ 
containing my list, and it will be some 
little time before the volume appears in 
the Catalogue. I may also point out that 
a subsequent volume, dealing with the period 
A.D. 1739-59, published by the Corporation 
in 1911, is in the Catalogue. 


All these will | 


Paul's | 
234) shows this | 





appear in the supplementary list which I | 


hope to contribute to ‘N. & Q.’; as will 
“The Records of the Trades House of Glas- 
0G published in 1910. 


corporations, apparently not the volume 


likewise mentions several Trade In- | 





just alluded to. In the British Museum 

are two volumes, one dealing with the 

Gardeners, the other with the Weavers— 

both of these have been noticed. If any more 

have been published, they have not yet 
reached the Catalogue of the British Museum 

Library. 

Coming now to the Rev. A. B. BEAVEN 
(iii. 494), he has done splendid work, often 
under difficulties, but he confuses descrip- 
tion with criticism. As I said about his 
Bristol book, an index would virtually 
duplicate the work, but to have to wade 
through, say, seven hundred years of annual 
names to drop on the right one is no light 
task. Mr. BEAVEN is too well acquainted 
with books not to know the value of an 
index ; many. a book, good in itself, is spoilt 
for want of an index, such as Bacon's 
‘ Annalles of Ipswich’ and plenty of printed 
parish registers. Mr. BEAvEN’s book on 
London would be improved by an index, 
and I sincerely hope one will appear in a 
future volume. 

Finally, with reference to London itself, 
the bibliography is disappointing, the sub- 
jects overlap so much, and I know of a list 
of Freemen of the City of London, published 
over two years ago, of which, when these 
lines were written, a copy had not reached 
the British Museum. Though the list is 
disappointing, I venture to think that it 
is the fullest yet published. 

LonpDon. 

Camera Regis; or, a Short View of London: 
containing the Antiquity, Fame, Walls, Bridge, 
River, Gates, Tower, Cathedral, Officers, Courts, 
Customs, Franchises, &c., of that Renowned 
City. By John Brydall. (1676.) No index. 

The Priviledges of the Citizens of London: con- 
tained in the charters granted to them by the 
several Kings of this Realm, and confirmed by 
sundry Parliaments. Comprehending the whole 
Charter, only Words of Form left out. Now 
seasonably publisht for general information, 
upon the occasion of the Quo Warranto brought 
against the said City. (1682.) At the end 
of the second charter of Charles I. is a curious 
list of duties leviable on certain articles. 

Privilegia Londini; or, the Laws, Customs, and 
Priviledges of the City of London. Wherein 
are set forth all the Charters....all their 
general and particular Customs, &c. ‘‘ With 
an Exact Table to the whole.”’ (1702.) 

Third Edition, with large Additions. By 

W. Bohun. (1723.) 

An Epitome of the Privileges of London, including 
Southwark, as granted by Royal Charters, con- 
firmed by Acts of Parliament, and established by 
Ancient Custom, with remarks on the repeated 
invasions of the rights, franchises, and juris- 
diction of the Metropolis of Great Britain. By 
D. Hughson. (1816.) Table of Contents, 
Glossary, Privileges and Customs alphabetic- 
ally arranged. 
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Memorials of London and London Life, in the | Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of London, 


Thirteenth, Fourteenth, 
turies. 


and Fifteenth 


Being a series of extracts, local, social, | 


Cen- | 


| 


and political, from the early Archives of the | 


City of London. aA.p. 1276-1419. 

Riley. (1868.) General Index. 
Liber Albus, compiled a.p. 1419. 
Riley. Rolls Series. I. (1859.) No index. 

Liber Custumarum and Liber Horn, with 


By H. T. 


extracts from the Cottonian MS. Claudius D. | 
Part II. 


Vol. Il. Part I. 
(1860.) 

At end of Vol. II. is a Glossary of Medieval 
Latin, a Glossarial Index of Festivals and Dates, 
and a General Index. 

Vol. III. Translation of the Anglo-Roman 
passages in Liber Albus, Glossaries, Appendices, 
and Index. (1862.) 

Liber Albus: the White Book of the City of 
London. By H.T. Riley. (1861.) 


Ditto. (1860.) 


Analytical Index to the Series of Records known | 


as the Remembrancia, preserved among the 
Archives of the City of London. A.p. 1579- 
* 1664. By W. H. Overall. (1878.) General 
Index. 

The Historical Charters and Constitutional Docu- 
ments of the City of London. By an Antiquary 
[i.e. Walter de Gray Birch]. (1884.) 

Revised Edition, 1887. Index, 
Notes and Corrections. 

London and the Kingdom: 
mainly from the Archives at Guildhall. By 
R. R. Sharpe. (1894.) 3 vols. Facsimiles 
prefixed to each, and Index at end of last. 

A Discourse on some Unpublished Records of the 
City of London. By E. Freshfield. (1887.) 
No index. 

Calendar of Letters from the Mayor and Corpora- 
tion of the City of London. Circa a.p. 1350- 
70. By R. R. Sharpe. (1885.) Index of 
Persons. 

Calendar of Letter-Books preserved among the 
Archives of the Corporation of the City of 
London at the Guildhall. 

Letter-Book <A. Circa 


a History, derived 


A.D. 1275-98. By 


R. R. Sharpe. (1899.) 

Letter-Book B. Circa 1275-1312. (1900.) 
Letter-Book C. Circa 1291-1309. (1901.) 
Letter-Book D. Circa 1309-14. (1902.) 
Letter-Book E. Circa 1314-37. (1903.) 
Letter-Book F. Circa 1337-52. (1904. ) 
Letter-Book G. Circa 1352-74. (1905. ) 
Letter-Book H. Circa 1375-99. (1907.) 
Letter-Book I. Circa 1400-22. (1909.) 


Each volume has a full Index. 

Abstracts of Inq. Post Mort. relating to the City 
of London. Part I. 1485-1561. (1896.) Index 
Library, Vol. XV. Contents, Index Nominum, 
Index Locorum. 

Some Account of the Citizens of London and their 
Rulers from 1060 to 1867. By B. B. Orridge. 
(1867.) Table of Contents, but no index. 

Woodcocks’ Lives of the Illustrious Lords Mayors 
and Aldermen of London. With a brief history 
of the City of London. Also a Chronological 
List of the Lords Mayors and Sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex from the earliest period to the 

resent time. (1846.) By W.and R. Woodcock. 
: = of Contents ; Lists chronological, but no 
index. 


| 


Edited by H. T. | 


| 
| 
} 
| 





Glossary, 





Attributed to Arnald 
Alderman of London in the 
(1863.) Notes and Index. 


A.D. 1188 to A.D. 1274. 
Fitz-Thedmar, 
reign of Henry III. 
(See next item.) 

The French Chronicle of London, A.p. 1259 to 
A.D. 1343. (1863.) Bound with the preceding 
Notes and Index. 

Some Account of the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs of 
the City of London, 1601 to 1625. By G. E. 
Cokayne. (1897.) Chronological List and Index. 

Facsimile of a Heraldic MS. entitled * The Names 
and Armes of them that hath beene Alldermen 
of the Warde of Alldersgate since the tyme of 
King Henry 6, beginninge at the 30 yeere of 
his Reigne, vntil this present yeeare of our Lord 
1616,’ by John Withie. (1878.) 

The Aldermen of Cripplegate Ward from A.D. 1276 
to A.D. 1900. Together with some account of 
the office of Alderman, Alderman’s Deputy, and 
Common Councilman of the City of London. 
By J. J. Baddeley. (1900.) Full Index. 

The Aldermen of the City of London temp. 
Henry III. With notes on the Parliamentary 
Representation of the City, the Aldermen, and 
the Livery Companies, the Aldermanic Veto, 
Aldermanic Baronets and Knights, &c. By 
A. B. Beaven. (1908.) There is a good Table 
of Contents ; the arrangement is chronological, 
but there is no index. In the British Museum 
Catalogue, however, the work is marked * In 
progress ’’; therefore, as I have said above, 
I hope an index will appear in a future volume. 

List of the Commissions of Lieutenancy. (1690.) 
Broadside. . 

Register of Freemen of the City of London in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and Edward VI. By C. 
Welch—London and Middlesex Archeological 
Society Transactions. 

List of the Principal Inhabitants of the City of 
London, 1640, from Returns made by the Alder- 
men of the several Wards. By W. J. Harvey. 
(1886.) No index. 

Returns of Aliens dwelling in the City and Suburbs 
of London, from the reign of Henry VIII. to 


that of James I. By R. E. G. Kirk. Part I. 
1523-71. (1900.) Part II. 1571-97. (1902.) 
Part III. 1598-1625. Additions, 1522-93. 
(1907.) Part IV. (1908.)—Publications of the 


Huguenot Society, Vol. X. Each part indexed, 
and the last volume is a General Index to the 
whole of the persons and places. 

The London Register of Merchants and Traders : 
For the Year 1775....Names and Places of 


Abode....London and Westminster, South- 
wark and Parts adjacent....Lists, &c. (1775.) 


Names alphabetical. 

A Collection of the Names of the Merchants living 
in and about the City of London... . Directing 
them, at the first sight of their name, to the 
place of their abode. (1677.) Names alpha- 
betical. Reprinted by Hotten in 1863. 

The Lists of the Liveries of the Fifty-Six Com- 
panies in the City of London: as delivered upon 
Oath to the Right Hon. Sir Thomas Abney, 
Knt., Lord Mayor. With an Account who 
Poll’d, and who did not, at the late Election of 
Members of Parliament for the said City of 
London. Begun Monday, Jan. 20. Ended 
Thursday, Jan, 23. As also the Account of the 


Scrutiny begun the 27 Jan., and ended the 
First of February, 
alphabetical. 


1700. (1701.) Lists are 
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List of the Livery of London, with their places of edition, dated 1777, has these woodcuts ; 


abode and businesses, under the heads of their | ; ; SS a : 
rare 4 eee ee _ their it contains cL. headings, text ending on 
respective Companies, distinguishing by italics | p. 197; then follow 1 page blank, and 6 pp. 


those who are not free of the City &c. To : 
which is added an useful Index. By T. Tom-| Of Index not numbered. There are, in 


lins. (1775.) The Indexis not ofnames, butof| the copy of this edition which I have 
, the Companies, and the names arealphabetical. examined, 8 pp. before the paging of the 
The City of London Year-Book and Civil Directory | text commences. The book is in twelves, 


for 1910. Including Livery Companies’ Guide ade 
List of Liverymen Youn. a. Biographical | and the size of the above copy, appar ently 


Directory, Corporation Directory (including | in original binding, is 6%in. by 34% in. 
the Committees of the Court of Common Coun- | The editor was a Mr. Jones. 
in Prong aeN6 vnren f peers re b god Comenius was celebrated for this book 
ing 1ts ommilttees), Lioyd s, altic an Stock . ‘ j 
ieenen. Secihame of Scr City Chari- and his . Janua for Porta] Linguarum 
ties, Hospitals and Schools, Churches. Super- Reserata, of which I have the following 
seded the City of London Directory. Index. | Editions: London, 1639; Amst., Elzevir, 
A. RHODEs. 1649 ; and London, 1659. The copy of the 
Teteweeed) last belonged to Archdeacon Nares, who 
° made this note on the fly-leaf :— 
mh —, — mae ee mt of 
‘ _ + 4 os: lim as an adventurer an im ostor, sor eriana,’ 
ee GRacE DALRYMPLE Exuiort (11 S. il. | 61 p., and Bayle fully pone that opinion. 
324, 371).—As I am at present engaged in| Among other things he set up for a prophet, 
editing the diaries of Grace Dalrymple | or infallible interpreter of the prophets. His 
Elliott’s niece (Frances, Lady Shelley), in | ‘Janua,’ however, and his ‘Orbis sensualium,’ 
which there is an account of that remarkable | }@44 prodigious success throughout Europe. See 


Bayle in Comenius.” 
woman s > really grate Mr. 
voman, I should be really grateful to Mr Joun Hopcxki. 


Horace BLeackiey if he would state his 
reason for saying that ‘‘ Grace’s name should . : L-b 
ae og 39 2 . EB, Hiss se -book must be the 
be spelt Eliot.’ Lady Shelley spells it}. . = eee eee | 
“ Blliott.” Orbis Pictus.’ My copy is a demy 18mo, 
I should also be grateful to Mr. Harvey calf peaiggy —_ eee sees a 
4 ] > 7 Atr > ~ a on. Amos ommenl ¥ I 
GEM if he would fav our mé¢ by allow in| pictus: | hoc est, | Omnium principalium in 
ain to see his copy of Grace Dalrymple’s | yundo Re- | rum, & in vita Actionum, | Pictura 
book * Journal of my Life during the French | & Nomenclatura. | Joh. Amos Commenius’s | 
Revolution.’ According to Lady Shelley, | Visible World: | or, a | Nomenclature, and Pic- 
the book was published by the heroine's | ture [of all |The chist things et essa 
re ‘ 7 i , % i orld, | anc } 0 y s : 
Se oe “ Ric — EDGCUMBE. In above an 150 Copper Cuts. | Written | By the 
gbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. Author in Latin and High-Dutch | being — rd 
REN - Cenmrevy ee _|his last Essays, and the most | suitable to 
Rag ygiage CENTU RY 5c r= BOOK | Childrens Capacities of any that | he hath hitherto 
( - iv. 289).—The book that W. B. H. | made. | Translated into English | By Charles 
possesses is evidently one of the later editions | Hoole, M.A. |For the Use of Young Latin 
of Hoole’s ‘Commenius,’ of which the full] | Scholars. | Nihil est in intellectu, quod non prius 
title of the first edition is as follows :— fuit in sensu. Arist. | London. Printed for, 
“ ’ ss % j and sold by John Sprint, at the | Bell in Little 
‘Joh. Amos Commenii | Orbis | sensualium | | Britain. 1705.” 
Pictus: | Hoc est | Omnium fundamentalium in 1 has r 
mundo rerum, | & in vita Actionum, | Pictura & My College library has _another copy. 
nomenclatura. | —_ This is a demy 12mo, bound in paper boards. 
Joh, Amos Commenius’s | Visible | World: | | There is no alteration in the title except the 
or, | a Picture and Nomenclature of all the Chief omission of the word “copper” before 


Things | that are in the world; 1 of “ . +4» “6 
employment therein. | A oni mer gem cuts, and the addition of “The Twelfth 
by the Author in Latine (and High-Dutch) being | Edition. Corrected and Enlarged and the 


one of his last Essays, and the | most suitable English made to answer Word for Word 
to childrens capacities of any that he |hath| to the Latin.” The imprint is ‘‘ London: 


By, Chat 1es Hoole MAL} into English. | | _ nol - Lye at the Globe, Charing 
‘For the Use of Youn watine-S | a 
Nihil est in intellectu onl — oo a it | The ‘ Orbis Pictus’ was for some time the 
sensu. Arist. | LoNpDoN, | Printed by T. R. | most popular school-book in Europe. The 
ll rg rl Book-binder | to the Kings most | first edition of the original was printed at 
Ds Majesty, 1672. Niiremberg in 1658, so Hoole must have 

The engravings in this edition are copper- | procured a copy of it almost immediately, 
plates ; in the later editions these were super- /as the preface to his translation is dated 
seded by rough woodcuts. The twelfth | 25 January, 1658 (N.S. 1659). The eleventh 
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edition of the translation was published in 
1727; an address to the editor of the 
twelfth edition says ‘‘the ‘ Orbis Pictus’ of 
Comenius is now fallen totally into disuse as 
a school-book, though no other comparable 
to it has been substituted in its place.” 

A list of Hoole’s writings and translations 
is given in the ‘ Athens Oxonienses ’ (1691), 
ii. 273. DaviID SALMON. 

Training College, Swansea. 


W. B. H.’s description of the remains of 
his book tallies with one in my possession 
entitled 

“Joh. Amos Commenius’s Visible World; 

or, a Nomenclature and Pictures of all the chief 
things that are in the World, and of Men’s 
Employments therein.”’ 
This was written originally in Latin and 
High-Dutch, and was translated into English 
by Charles Hoole, M.A., in 1658. Each 
subject is illustrated with a curious woodcut. 
My copy is dated 1705, and bears several 
autographs of my great-grandfather’s, exe- 
cuted when a boy some 12 years old, with 
the dates 1756 and 1757. At those dates 
he was at Eton, so probably the book was 
in use there. WALTER E. MANNERS. 


The book is probably 

‘** The London Vocabulary, English and Latin, 
...-for the use of Schools. By James Green- 
wood, author of the ‘ Essay towards a practical 
English Grammar.’ London: Printed and sold 
by R. Halsey at the Plough and Harrow, 1712 
(2nd edit.).”’ 
This book appears to have been in use at a 
private school at Hindley, near Wigan, 
kept by an old local family up to about 
1860, a copy bearing the name of a pupil, 
‘** James Marsh, 1718,’ being found amongst 
a number of other old Latin books at the 
dispersal of the school effects. M. N. 

[W. C. B. and Mr. C. VAN NoorDEN are also 
thanked for replies. ] 


RHOSCROWTHER: LLANDEGEMAN: RuOos- 
Y-CRYTHER (11 S. iv. 329).—Places do not 
change their names suddenly. Llandegeman 
occurs under various forms in the Laws of 
Howell the Good (‘ Ancient Laws and In- 
stitutes of Wales,’ 273, 749); Rhoscrowther 
occurs under various forms in Inquisitions 
of Edward II. and Edward III. (Owen’s 
‘ Pembrokeshire,’ pt. ii. 304) ; but the second 
did not supplant the first on some definite 
date between the twelfth century and the 
fourteenth. I suppose there can be no 
doubt that the Welsh name gave way to the 
English (or rather the Anglicized) name 
because the Welsh-speaking people in South 
Pembrokeshire had been forced to give way 
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to an English-speaking people. Though 
Crowther comes originally from crwth, a 
fiddle, it may in Rhoscrowther be a family 
name. The ‘Black Book of St. Davids’ 
(1326) speaks in a South Pembrokeshire 
survey of a burgage tenement ‘formerly 


belonging to le Crouther” (ed. Willis- 
Bund, 151). DAviIpD SALMON. 
Swansea. 


Epicurus AT HercunaNeum (ll S. iv. 
270).—The chief works (since 1866) on the 
papyri of Herculaneum (these, of course, 
apart from books on mosaics, mural paint- 
ings, &c.) are those of Domenico Com- 
paretti :— 


Comparetti, Domenico. Papiro ercolanese in- 


edito. Torino, 1875 (Loescher). 

Ditto. Relazione sui papiri ercolanesi. Roma, 
1880 (Loescher). 

Ditto. La villa dei Pisoni in Ercolano e la 
sua biblioteca. Napoli, 1879 (Giannini). 


Comparetti, D., e De Petra, G. La Villa 
Ercolanese dei Pisoni, i suoi monumenti e la sua 
biblioteca. Ricerche e notizie. Torino, 1883 
(Loescher). 

Also an article by Comparetti in Rivista di 
Filologia ed Istruzione classica, Turin, 1879. 

VeRvs should consult the heading ‘ Epi- 

curus’ in Engelmann’s ‘ Biblio. Scriptorum 


Classicorum’ (Scriptores Greeci), Leipsic, 
1880, p. 299; Spengel’s ‘Die Hercul. 


Rollen ’ in ‘ Philologus,’ 1863 (supplementary 
volume); Gompertz, ‘ Hercul. Studien, 
Leipsic, 1865-6 ; and Kreibig’s ‘ Epicurus 
(a modern study of the philosopher). The 
‘Herculanensium Voluminum’ (Collectio 
Altera) was continued to 1877, and perhaps 
later. I append a fairly full list ot books, 
all of which deal with the discoveries of 
papyri at Herculaneum :— ; 
Blanco, Lorenzo. Epitome dei Volumi Erco- 
lanesi. Napoli, 1841 (Criscuolo). ae : 
Ditto. Saggio della semiografia dei Volumi 
Ercolanesi. Napoli, 1842 (Criscuolo). : ‘ 
Ditto. Varieta nei Volumi Ercolanesi, vol. i. 
parte le2. Napoli, 1846 (Criscuolo). ; 
Boot, Dr. Joh. Notices sur les manuscrits 
trouvés a Herculanum. Amsterdam, 1841 
(Muller). A J beers 
Castrucci, G. Tesoro letterario di Ercolano 
ossia la reale officina dei Papiri ercolanesi indicata 
per l’arciprete Giacomo Castrucci, lettore degli 
stessiecc. Napoli, 1852 (Stamp. del Fibreno). 
Davy. Ragguaglio degli sperimenti per lo 
svolgimento dei papiri ercolanesi (Napoli, s.d. 
stamperia della Biblioteca Analitica). 
Fragmenta Herculanensia; descriptive cata- 
logue of the Oxford copies of the Herculanean 
rolls, together with the texts of several papyri, 
accompanied by (48) facsimiles. With intro- 
duction and notes, edited by W. Scott. Oxford, 
1885, Clarendon Press ; London, H. Frowde. 
Hayter, John. The Herculanean and Pom- 
|peian MSS. A letter to the Prince Regent, 1800 





(Privately printed). 
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Herculanensia; or, archeological and _ philo- 


logical dissertations, containing a manuscript 
found among the ruins of Herculanum. By W. 
Drummond and R. Walpole. London, 1810 
(Cadell). 

Martini, Emidio. Catalogo generale dei Papiri 
Ercolanesi. 

Murr, Ch. Th. De papyris seu voluminibus 


grecis Herculanensibus commentat (Argentorati, 
1804, Levrault). 

Quaranta, Bernardo. (Segretario perpetuo dell’ 
Accademia Ercolanese ecc.) De’ Papiri Erco- 
lanesi ossia Storia della loro scoperta, qualita, 
figura e svolgimento. Napoli, 1835. 

Sickler, F. C. L. Die Herkulanensischen Hand- 
schriften in England, und meine, nach erhaltenem 
Ruf und nach Auftrag der englischen Regierung 
im Jahr 1817 zu ihrer Entwickelung gemachten 
Versuche. Leipzig, 1819 (Brockhaus). 

Ventriglia, Fr. Commentariolum 
— marmor Pompeiis effossum. 

d2. 


in * vetus 
Neapoli, 


A. L. HuMpPHReys. 

187, Piccadilly, W. 

CoLoMAN MikszATH’s WorkKS IN ENGLISH 
(11 8. iv. 310).—Since sending my query I 
have received from the Chief Librarian of 
the Hungarian Academy of Sciences a printed 
list of the Mikszath translations into about 
a dozen different languages. Among those 
done into English I have found tw» more, 
namely :— 

‘Heathen Master Filesik,’ published at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 1910. 

“Step by Step,’ which appeared in Hungary, 
an English periodical published at Budapest 
(1908-10). 

L. L. K. 


Mr. WILLIAM WEARE: THURTELL: WIL- 
LIAM Webs (11 S. iv. 244).—In addition to 
the references given, the authorship of the 
verses on the murder of Weare was dis- 
cussed at 108. viii. 349. In a letter to The 
Standard, which appeared 16 March, 1903, 
the late Sir Spencer Ponsonby-Fane gave 
four verses as having been quoted by his 
father (Lord Bessborough) seventy years 
ago. Three of these are given by" MR. 
Maycock, but the other I have not seen 
elsewhere. It ran :— 

They knocked him down 

With a pocket pistol, 

His throat they badly cut ; 

Then into a ditch, 

In a sack well stitch, 

This wounded man they put. 
The verse “‘When Ruthven went’’ there 
appears asarefrainorchorus. W. B. H. 


Le Boticer oR ButTLeR FaAmiy (11 8. iv. 
310).—It is useless to seek a common origin 
for families bearing such names as Butler, 
Smith, Baker, &c. 
butler, smith, baker, &c., at the time when 





surnames were crystallizing, might found a 
family of that name. The baronial house 
of Boteler or Butler, of Wemme and Overs- 
ley, is said to have owed its name to the 
founder being butler to Robert de Beaumont, 
Count of Meulan and Ist Earl of Leicester ; 
whilst the Lords Boteler of Warrington are 


| said to have been descended from a butler to 


Ranulf de Gernon, Earl of Chester. No 
doubt there are many other families of 
Butler whose ancestors held that post in 
different households. 

The famous Irish house of which Lord 
Ormonde is the head took its name from the 
hereditary office of Chief Butler of Ireland, 
and had no connexion with any of the 
English Butlers. In England the office of 
king’s butler was a serjeanty hereditary in 
the family of Aubigny, Earls of Sussex or 
Arundel (frequently referred to as “de 
Albini,’”’ a mistranslation of de Albineio, the 
Latinized form of d’Aubigny), who, however, 
never used Boteler as a surname. The 
Aubignys had no connexion with the cas- 
tellans of Ivry, who were hereditary butlers 
of Normandy at the time of the Conquest, 
nor had they any connexion with Hamon 
the butler, to whom MR. CAREY refers. 

I take it that this Hamon pincerna was 
a royal butler in Normandy, as Henry II. 
calls him his serjeant (‘ Cal. of Docts. in 
France,’ No. 620). Hamon, who witnessed 
many of the king’s charters, married Agnes, 
daughter and coheiress of Geoffrey, ‘‘ son 
of Mabel”’ (2bid.), and had a son William 
(No. 832). Hamon was a benefactor to the 
Abbeys of Savigny (ébid.) and Longues (No. 
1453). I do not know that there is any- 
thing to connect him with the Channel 
Islands. G. H. WHITE. 

St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


STATUES, &C., IN VENICE (11 S. iv. 308).— 
The Library of St. Mark or Bibliotheca 
Marciana is in the Palazzo Ducale. This 
institution, with which the names of Fran- 
cesco Petrarca and Marino Sanudo are 
intimately connected, should not be con- 
founded with Sansovino’s Libreria Vecchia, 
now part of the royal palace. It is open 
to all, every day in the week, except 
Sundays and holidays, from 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. 
Special permission—never refused to bona 


fide students—is, however, required for 
admission to the famous collection of 
| manuscripts. J. F.S. 


WeEst-CountTRY CHARM (11 S. iv. 250).— 
See chap. i.—‘ Over Running Water ’—of 


Any man who was a} William Black’s novel ‘Shandon Be'ls.’ 


JOHN T, PAGE. 
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JOHN Lorp : OWEN (11S. iv. 310).—I think | 


J. H. Y. will find all that is known concerning 
the pedigree of the late Sir John Owen in a 
book written by me and called ‘ The Church 
Book of St. Mary the Virgin, Tenby.’ It 
can be procured from John Leach, publisher, 
Tenby. I may say I have no pecuniary 
interest in its sale. Epwarp Laws. 


LUNATICS AND PRIVATE LUNATIC ASYLUMS 
(1L S. iv. 209, 251).—A scene in ‘ Notes and 
Gold,’ a four-act drama by myself, produced 
by Mr. W. H. Brougham at Bradford on 
31 August, 1885, was devoted to an escape 
from a private lunatic asylum. 

ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


*‘ NIBELUNGENLIED ’ : ITs LOCALITIES 
(11S. iv. 309).—Troneje or Tronege, Hagen’s 
home=Tronia or Kirchberg in Alsace; 
Metz, Ortwin’s home, the well-known fortress 
on the Moselle or Mosel; Alzeije=Alzei, a 
small town, not in Alsace, but near Worms 
on the Rhine; Santen=Xanten on the 
Lower Rhine, opposite Wesel (cf. Aug. 
Liibben’s ‘ Worterbuch ’ to the ‘ Nibelungen- 
lied,’ Oldenburg, 1865, p. 210). 

H. Kress. 


FRIDAY AS CHRISTIAN NAME (11 S. iv. 
310).—This is certainly rare, though, as 
pointed out by the Editor, it is more common 
amongst foreigners (see 8 S. viii. 388). 
Crabbe, in one of his poems describing the 
christening of a foundling, winds up with 

And Anthony Monday to the workhouse went. 

A Monday Haward, a widow, was buried 
at Seaham in October, 1667 (‘ Chronicon 
Mirabile,’ p. 76). Anthony Monday occurs 
as the name of a sixteenth-century author 
and translator. 

“Festival names’”’ were common, Easter 
probably being the most popular, and being 
confused with Esther. A foundling dis- 
covered in Sunderland on Easter Day was 
baptized by the name of Easter at Bishops- 
wearmouth on 28 August, 1705 (ébid., p. 74). 
Epiphany was another such name common 
to both sexes. The will of Epiphany 
Holland of Kent was proved January, 1731 
(10 Isham). Mr. Michaelmas Whatton and 
Michaelmas Danbie were buried at North- 
allerton—the first in 1637, the second in 
1639. It was possibly a foundling named 
Darke Satterday who was [? buried] at St. 
Nicholas’s, Newcastle, on 25 February, 1597 
(‘ Chronicon Mirabile,’ p. 97). Probably the 
girl christened Friday was born on that day 
in the week. A. RHODES. 


? 


JC. C. B. is also thanked for reply. ] 
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Hamitet as BaptismMaL Name IN 1590 
(11 S. iv. 305).—Hamlet and Hamnet were 
once common, surviving till nearly the close 
of the eighteenth century. The two forms 
were sometimes applied to the same indi- 
vidual, as 13 June and 13 November, 1502, 
Hamlet Clegg and Hampnet Clegg appear in 
the ‘ Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of 
York,’ pp. 21 and 62. The son of Shake- 
speare was christened Hamnet after his god- 
father, Hamnet Sadler. It is really the pet 
form of the Norman name Hamon, through 
various forms—Hamonet, Hamelot, ce. 
There is a deal of information on the name 
in Bardsley’s ‘ Curiosities of Puritan Nomen- 
clature,’ where there are seven references 
in the index. ‘N. & Q.’ is quoted for one 
of the instances at 10 8S. viii., while another 


in the same volume is given independently. 
A. RHODES. 


STONEHENGE: ‘THE BirTH OF MERLIN’ 
(11 S. iv. 128, 178, 235, 295).—In 1881 Prof. 
Flinders Petrie made observations with the 
object of ascertaining the date of the erec- 
tion of this temple. On the assumption that 
Stonehenge was built for sun-worship, and 
correctly orientated at a time when the 
sun rose immediately behind the Friar’s Heel 
on 21 June, he came to the conclusion that 
Stonehenge was built about 730 a.p., and 
his ruling was accepted until Sir Norman 
Lockyer and Mr. Penrose made similar 
observations in June, 1901. They came to 
the conclusion that, assuming Stonehenge to 
have been built as a Temple of the Sun, with 
the Friar’s Heel as a pointer indicating the 
spot on the horizon at which the sun rose 
on 21 June, the date of its erection must be 
1680 B.c. + 200 years, a date which approxi- 
mately coincides with that arrived at by 
Mr. Gowland on _ other considerations. 
Hence it seems this calculation may be 
accepted as giving the correct date, always 
provided that Stonehenge was originally a 
Temple of the Sun (see Mr. Arthur J. Ire- 
land’s ‘ Stonehenge ’). 

WILitiAM MAcARTHUR. 

Dublin. 


Dratoric TEETH (11 S. iv. 290).—The 
‘New English Dictionary’ has “ Diatory, 
obs. form of ‘dietary.’’’ This is probably 
the solution. E. G. VARNISH. 

Constitutional Club. 


I would suggest that ‘‘ diatoric ” is formed 
from the Greek word d:atdépos (=piercing), 
and that the epithet is intended to be de- 
scriptive of the business capacity of the 
teeth in question. DUNHEVED [2]. 
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OBSOLETE FisuH (11 8. iv. 310).—I think 
these fish-names arose from an attempt 
to imitate the pronunciation of a French- 
man, and are mostly incorrect. Thus tenes 
is for tense, a foreign and ignorant pronun- 
ciation of tench. 

A few of them can be disposed of on 
the above supposition :— 

Guard-fish ; 7.e., gar-fish. Glout; error 
for gloat, a species of eel (“ N.E.D.’). Tenes ; 


tench. Lying; error for “lyng,” a ling. , 
Tusk; an occasional spelling of torsk, a 


gadoid fish (‘ Century Dict.,’ with a drawing 
of it). Rocket; error for rochet, the red 
gurnard (°N.E.D.’). Kinson; variant of 


kingston, a name for the angel-fish or monk- | 


for dace 
Gollin ; 


fish (*‘N.E.D.’). Dose; error 
(formerly pronounced ‘“ daace’’). 
some kind of fish, 
Bearbet ; misprint for “ bearbel,”’ z.e., barbel. 
Hollebet ; halibut. 

I doubt if alloc means an alose, or shad. 
It reminds me rather of allec, which was a 
Late Latin name for a herring. I find in 
Wright's ‘ Vocabulary,’ ed. Wiilcker, col. 181, 
ese 
sardina, hering.” WaLTER W. SKEAT. 

The passage to which Mr. ScHLOESSER 
refers would seem to have been taken from 
“The Art of Cookery, made Plain and 
Easy ; by a Lady,” that is to say, the book 
popularly known as ‘ Mrs. Glasse’s Cookery.’ 
On p. 323 of the second edition (which is 
the first 8vo edition, and was published in 
the same year as the first edition, namely, 
1747) there may be found lists of fish in 
season for Candlemas, Midsummer, Michael- 
mas, and Christmas quarters, and as they 
contain the names of sundry fishes, in addi- 
tion to those specially mentioned by Mr. 
SCHLOESSER, with which I, for one, was not 
at all familiar, it may perhaps be of interest 
to give the lists in extenso, with notes upon 
the names of unusual occurrence :— 

Candlemas Quarter. 
Fish in Season. 

Lobsters, Crabs, Crawfish, River Crawfish, 
Guard-fish, Mackerel, Breams, Barbel, Roach, 
Shad or Alloc, Lamprey or Lamper-eels, Dace, 
Bleek, Prawnes, and Horse-Mackerel. 

The Eels that are taken in Running Water, are 
better than Pond Eels; of those the silver ones 
are most esteemed. 

Midsummer Quarter. 
and Trouts, Soals, Grigs, 

Tenes, Salmon, Dolphin, 


Turbuts 
and Glout, 


Shafflins 
Flying- 


Fish, Sheep-Head, Tollis, both Land and Sea, 
Sturgeon, Seale, Chubb, Lobsters and Crabs. 
Sturgeon is a Fish commonly found in the 
Northern Seas; but now and then we find them 
in our great Rivers, the Thames, the Severn, 


obsolete (‘ N.E.D.’). | 


| Periwinkles, 


‘** Allee, vel iairus, vel taricius, vel | 


and the Tyne. This Fish is of a very large Size 
and will sometimes Measure eighteen Feet im 
length. They are much esteemed when Fresh,. 
cut in Pieces and roasted or baked, or pickled for 
cold Treats. The Cavier is esteem’d a Dainty, 
which is the Spawn of this Fish. The latter End 
of this Quarter comes Smelts. 
Michaelmas Quarter. 

Cod and Haddock, Coalfish, White and Pouting 
Hake, Lyng, Tuske and Mullet Red and Grey, 
Weaver, Gurnet, Rocket, MHerrings, Sprats, 
| Soales and Flounders, Plaise, Dabs and Smeare 
Dabs, Eels, Chare, Scate, Thornback and Homlyn, 
Kinson, Oysters and Scollops, Salmon, Sea Pearch 
and Carp, Pike, Tench, and Sea Tench. : 

Scate Maides are black, and Thornback Maides 
white. Gray Bass comes with the Mullet. . 

In this quarter are fine Smelts and holds till 
after Christmas. 

There are two Sorts of Mullets, the Sea Mullet 
| and River Mullet, both equally good. 

Christmas Quarter. 

Dorey, Brile, Gudgeons, Gollin, Smelts, Crouch, 
Perch, Anchovy and Loach, Scollop and Wilks, 
Cockles, Mussels, Geare, Bearbet 


and Hollebet. 
The explanations requisite seem to be the 
: following :— 


Candlemas Quarter. 
Guard fish=garfish or hornfish, 
belone. 
Shad or alloc 
Clupea alosa. 


Esoa 


=the shad or allose of Ray, 


Horse mackerel = the scad, Scomber 
trachurus. 
Midsummer Quarter. 
Grigs, Anguilla minima, Junius, ‘ No- 


menclator,’ 1585. 

Shafflins, Anguilla 
dicitur,’’ ¢dem. 

Glout.—This is also an eel according to 
the ‘N.E.D.’ Itis called gloat, glot, glout, or 
glut. Pennant says that the fish known as 
grigs in the Thames are known as grigs or gluts 
at Oxford. G. C. Davies, ‘ Norfolk Broads ’ 
(1883), xxxi. 243, refers to the “‘ hooking ”’ 
eel, or ‘‘ gloat,” the blackish medium-sized 
eel taken by anglers, babbers, and on night- 
lines. 

Tenes, tollis, both land and sea.—Of 
these I can find nothing to indicate what 
they were. 

The lying fish of Mr. SCHLOESSER is seen 
to be flying-fish in Mrs. Glasse’s book. 
| The sheephead will, I think, in all pro- 
| bability be found to be one of the Sparus 
|group. In America there is a fish with this 
name, of which the ‘Century Dictionary’ 
(Times edition), vol. vii. p. 5561, col. 2, 
gives the following description :— 

‘** Sheepshead.—2. A Sparoid fish, Archosargus, 
or Diplodus probatocephalus (formerly known as 
Sargus ovis), abundant on the Atlantic coast of 


media, ‘a scaffling 
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the United States, and highly esteemed as a 
food-fish. It is a stout and very deep-bodied 
fish, with a steep frontal profile, of a grayish 
colour with about eight vertical dark bands, 
and the fins mostly dark. It attains a length of 
30 inches, though usually found of a smaller size. 

' “3, A Scienoid fish of the fresh waters of the 
United States, Haplodinotus grunniens, also 
called drum, croaker, and thunder-pumper.’” 

Nares (ed. 1859, p. 767) gives :— 

** Sargon, or Sargus. 
on lian, to be the Sparus of Linnzus, in English, 
therefore, the gilt-head.”’ 

Possibly, therefore, the sheephead may be 
a Sparus, such as the Sparus dentatus or 
toothed gilt-head; the ordinary gilt-head 
having been suggested as the equivalent for 
the gollins. The sargus and its love for 
goats has been dwelt on by Du Bartas and 
his translator Sylvester. 

Michaelmas Quarter. 

Coal fish.—Gadus carbonarius, is still 
quoted in the Billingsgate and Grimsby 
Market reports. 

White and pouting hake are probably the 
whiting, Gadus merlangus, and the whiting 
pout, Gadus barbatus. 

Tuske, or torske, is Gadus callarias. 

Rocket=Fr. rouget, or red mullet, Mullus 
barbatus. 

Smeare dabs= Pleuronectes microcephalus. 

Chare=char, the Windermere fish, Salmo 
alpinus. 

Homlyn=the homelyn ray, also called 
the home, sand, or spotty ray, Raia maculata. 

Kinson, a corruption of kingstone, other- 
wise the angel fish, monkfish, or shark ray, 
Squatina angelus. 

Scate maides and thornback maides are 
the females of these fishes. 

Christmas Quarter. 

Gollin.—I am somewhat uncertain as to 
what this means; but it may be a corrup- 
tion of “golden,” in which case it would seem 
to indicate the golden-maid or -wrasse, 
also known as the gilt-head, rather than the 
golden carp or goldfish, although these are 
edible and said to be quite good. 

Crouch=the crucian, known as_ the 
crouger in Warwickshire, the Gibele carp, or 
Cyprinus carassius. This fish is known as 
carouche in Berlin, and on the Thames as the 
German carp. . 

Bearbet =the burbot, Gadus lota. 

Hollebet=the hollibut or halibut, Pleuro- 
nectes hippoglossus. 


Dose, mentioned by Mr. ScHLOESSER, 
would appear to be intended for the dace 
given by Mrs. Glasse: possibly dose is a 
misprint. 


| edition of ‘‘ Mrs. Glasse ”’ 


I do not feel at all sure that Mrs. Glasse’s 
list is original, but I cannot find it in several 
of the earlier cookery books that I have 
consulted for this especial purpose. 

Curiously enough, Mr. SCHLOESSER in his 
‘Greedy Book,’ whilst pointing out (p. 84) 
that Dr. Kitchiner wrongly dates the first 
as 1757, falls into 


| a similar error himself on p. 86, where he 


A fish said by Schneider, | 


The correct date is 
JOHN HODGKIN. 


gives the date as 1745. 
1747. 


Guardfish should certainly not be classed 
as obsolete. It is one of the best-known 


| fishes in Australian waters, and the word is 


| ** gardy.” 





in colloquial use in Melbourne, Sydney, 
and other centres. Boys abbreviate it into 
Prof. Morris (*‘ Austral-English,’ 
p- 158) seems to think that ‘‘ garfish”’ is 
the more correct form, while stating that 
some are of opinion that ‘‘ guardfish ” was 
the original spelling. The Professor favours 
the view that the word is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon gar—spear, dart, javelin— 
in allusion to the long spear-like projection 
of the jaws of this fish. J. F. HoGan, 
Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue. 


Tusk.—Dr. J. Jacobsen (University of 
Copenhagen), in his ‘Dialect and Place- 
Names of Shetland ° (1897), states :— 

The cod is in Norway and Denmark called 
torsk, while the tusk (torsk) is called brosma, 
brosme, which name is still used in Shetland, 
pronounced brismik.”’ 

The tusk is an edible sea fish, caught off 
the coasts of the Shetland Isles. When 
full grown it is smaller than the full-sized 
cod, but its flesh is firmer and more palatable. 
Its dorsal fins are well developed, its head 
and body are plump, and the skin is darker 
in colour than that of the ling. When salted 
and dried, its flesh is firmer more 
glutinous than the cod’s. 

Tuos. F. Manson. 


and 


Will Mr. ScHLOESSER allow me to supple- 
ment his question? Formerly we had 150 
sail of large fishing smacks which belonged 
to this town—now, alas! all gone away. 
They often brought in a fish which when 
stuffed and baked was extremely good; 
it was called locally ‘“‘latchet’’?: it had a 
large head out of all proportion to its body. 
I do not hear of it to-day. 

W. W. GLENNY. 

Barking, Essex. 

[Mr. R. V. GowErR, Mr. T. Jones, Mr. A. E, 
STEEL, and Mr. J. WiLucock, are thanked for 
replies. ] 
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HALDEMAN SURNAME (11 S. iv. 329).— | Nevilles, and Talbots. Of peers who are 
Haleman | descended in the female line may be named 
the Dukes of Somerset, Northumberland, 
Athole, and Portland (through De Vere, 
Earl of Oxford), Lord Stafford, Lord Petre, 
as a provincial word meaning a hill or a Lord Saye and Sele, Lord Mowbray and 
holt. But the original sense was “a slope.”’ , Stourton, and, I think, Lord Bagot. 
Breul translates Halde by “* declivity ” ; It would take too much space to go through 
which is the best sense. all the historical plays, and I will confine 
The sb. was derived from an old adjective, | myself to the earliest, ‘King John.’ In 
viz., the O.H.G. hald, Norse hallr, A.-S. | this play five great feudal barons are among 
heald, meaning ‘‘ sloping down,” or “lean- | the characters—William Marshall, Earl of 
ing to one side.” : Pembroke ; Geoffrey FitzPeter or FitzPiers, 
Besides the examples given in Toller, I | Earl of Essex ; William Longsword, Earl of 
have found three in Birch’s ‘A.-S. Charters,’ | Salisbury : Roger Bigod, Earl of Norfolk ; 
at vol. ii. 524, vol. iii. 33 and 338. The first | and Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent. Of 
of these is dated 943, and gives us ‘“‘on/the last three I am unable to trace any 
healdan weg,” 7.e., on the way downhill. | living descendants, though some probably 
Bardsley has no record of such a name in/ exist, but the first two are still represented 
England. Water W. SkKEAT. |in the House of Lords. The five sons of 
: eam, William Marshall, who successively held the 
There was a family of note in England | Rarldom of Pembroke, died without children, 
named Haldimand, of Swiss extraction. |but their sister Joan married Warine de 
William was a director of the Bank of England Montchesni, and their daughter and heiress 
and M.P. for Ipswich, and Sir Frederick | Joan married William de Valence. Earl of 


Surely the name is German. 
might easily have been changed into Halde- 
man if the latter was already in use.‘‘ Halde ” 
is given in Fliigel’s ‘German Dictionary’ 


Haldimand, K.B., Governor of Quebec. Pembroke. Their daughter and __ heiress 
R. J. Fyxmore. | Joan married John, Lord Comyn of Bade- 
[R. B. is also thanked for reply.] noch, whose daughter Elizabeth married 


Nosie FaMiires tN SHAKESPEARE (11 S. Richard, _Lord Talbot, the direct ancestor 
iv. 248, 296).—An immense number of | the Earl of Shrewsbury. Mary, the 
people are descended from Shakespearian daughter ol Geoffrey- FitzPiers, married 
characters, but lineal male descendants now | Henry de Bohun, who was created Earl of 
sitting in the House of Lords are not many. oe 1 sl Base the a 
The Marquis of Abergavenny is the lineal | and _ heiress of the sixth ear , married T 1omas 
representative of Ralph Neville, Earl of | of Woodstock, Duke of Gloucester, and their: 
Westmoreland (‘1 King Henry IV.), a daughter and heiress Anne married Henry 
peerage which was fosfeited in 1570. Bourchier, Count of Ewe, and afterwards Larl 
though his title of Abergavenny is derived | of Essex. Their daughter Cecily married John 
through Edward Neville, the sixth son |Devereux, Lord Ferrers of Chartley, from 
of that Earl. From John Talbot, “the |Whom the present Viscount Hereford is 
ort Abide ol he Gd” (i Rag ee SS 
; Tr ) s. Be : emer hos ee >| Devereux are also descended in the female 
Henry ‘ I.’), is lineallly desce nded in the line the Marquis Townshend and Earl 
male line the Earl of Shrewsbury and | yy, eer a so ‘peace Bega oe 
Talbot. The Earl of Huntingdon is the |*“***t % wet a8 & sarge Rumer of Com- 
lineal descendant of William, Lord Hastings | yc ld ps 5d ae ; 
(‘3 King Henry VI.’), although the Barony | — Wriothesley » Earl of Southampton, 
of Hastings, being heritable by females, | t° whom ‘Venus and Adonis and The 
is held by the Earl of Loudoun. From | Rape of Lucrece* were dedicated, is repre- 
Thomas, Lord Stanley (‘ King Richard III’), —— in the House of Lords by the Duke 
is descended the Earl of Derby: while from | of Bedford and the other peers belonging 
“Jockey of Norfolk” (ibid.) we have as| to the family of Russell. 
descendants in the House of Lords the Duke 
of Norfolk, the Earls of Carlisle, Suffolk 
and Berkshire, and Effingham, and Lord 
Howard of Glossop. 

{ think this list exhausts the number of 
peers who are lineally descended in the 





W. F. PrIpeAvx. 


Lonpon’s Royat Sratues (11 8. iv. 188). 
—Information can be had in the lately 
issued ‘ Return of Outdoor Memorials in 
London’ (Messrs. P. 8. King & Son, 2-4, 
Great Smith Street, Victoria Street, West- 








male line from characters mentioned by | minster, post free 1s. 84d.). 
Shakespeare, though there are, of course, 
a large number of collateral Howards,| Dublin. 


Wititiam MAcARTHUR, 
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ASPINSHAW, LEATHER LANE, HOLBORN 
(11 S. iv. 290).—John Aspinshaw was 


established in business as a printers’ smith, 
&e., at 61, Leather Lane, in 1791 (* Uni- 
versal British Directory of Trade and Com- 
merce,’ 1791). DantIeEL HIPWELL. 


MacCLeLLanpD Famity (11 S. iv. 69, 195). 
—MacLellan in Scotland is MacClelland in 
Ulster. Cleland is a variant. 

WILLIAM MACARTHUR. 

Dublin. 


AxrorD Famity (lI S. iv. 289).—In 
‘Kelly’s Post Office London Directory’ 


(1851) appears Mrs. Mary Axford, milliner, | 


4, Maddox Street. T. SHEPHERD. 





Hotes on Books, Kr. 


Masters of English Journalism: 
Personal Forces, by T. H. S. Escott (Fisher Unwin), 
has the merit of being at once lively in style, and 
close packed with information. Mr. Escott is 


a Study of | 


(pp. 336 and 337). Like America, we are ‘“ news- 
paper ridden rather than newspaper ruled ”’ 
(p. 343), and there are increasing signs of dis- 
satisfaction at a press which does not even repre- 
sent public opinion, but lends itself to extra- 
vagance alike of censure and eulogy. If there is 
a cultured University element formerly unknown, 
there is also a new host of amateurs who have no- 
real talent for the business and no education worth 
considering. 

Mr. Escott goes so far as to say that the modern 
journalist is fortunate because his work ‘‘ prevents 
his being entirely at the mercy of the publisher, 
who, in this age of literary over-production, finds 
himself, really through no fault of his own, 
obliged to sweat his writers rather than pay them.”’ 
That sentence contains a great deal that calls 
for thought, and at least one assumption which 
we cannot concede. 

We notice the name of our late Editor as a 
contributor to The Reader, and several other vivid 
figures who belonged to the less conventional side 
of London life, such as the short-lived, but charm- 
ing W. J. Prowse, the intransigeant Robert 
Brough, and the wildly brilliant Grenville Murray. 
David Christie Murray is not mentioned, though 
he was at one time the editor of The Morning, 
an early example of the halfpenny newspaper 
which foundered, we think, on the rock of non- 
union labour. 





an old hand in journalism, and with his abundant | 


store of knowledge he might have made his book 
at least twice as big. As it is, the narrative suffers 
occasionally from too many facts, and we are 
shifted so quickly from one man to another that 
we are apt to lose the connexion. There are 
also some repetitions which might have been 
avoided, and are readily ascertainable by con- 
sulting the Index. 


Still, the whole narrative is distinctly animated, 
and every page is thoroughly readable. In his 
introductory chapter the author goes as far back 
as ancient Greece, using a paper by Jebb which, 
it might have been noted, has been printed in that 
fine scholar’s ‘ Essays and Addresses’ since 1907. 


Further chapters consider the beginnings of 
English journalism; Defoe to Addison; Swift 


to Philip Francis (here regarded as the author of 
the Junius letters); Cobbett; the two Hunts, 
Perry, and Stuart; and the Walters of The 
Times, with other successful caterers for the public 
taste whose career and personality are known to 
many. We find even verdicts about the work 
of living giants of press enterprise. 


is pleasant to read so optimistic a view as Mr. | 


Escott’s on some men and enterprises of the 
present day, we feel that the awkwardness of 
calling attention to their defects and failures 
must influence any writer, and perhaps it would 


have been better to deal only with those whose | 


work is done, and concerning whom more free- 
dom of speech is permitted. We agree with 
many of Mr. Escott’s acute and well-phrased 
judgments, but, when he comes to the present day, 
we cannot accept all his dicta. 


quality and position of journals and journalists. 
Comment on this verdict may differ according to 
the point of view. To the present writer the 


standard of style and decency to-day seems lower | 
than it was, and there is a lack at once of in- 
dependence and of honest opinion untouched by 
popular clamour which is duly recognized here 


Though it | 


He does not | 
detect ‘‘ any really downhill movement ”’ in the | 


Woodstock. Edited by A. S. Gaye. 

University Press.) 
THE editor tells us in his Introduction that 
‘Woodstock’ was written to please, not to 
educate. The fear in this carefully prepared 
edition is not that the young reader will fail to be 
educated as well as pleased, but rather that he 
will take alarm at the liberality of the notes before 
| him and think he is going to be educated only. 
| The Introduction gives a slight but adequate 
| sketch of the circumstances in which the novel 
was written, with some general remarks and 
| criticisms. A glossary will hardly need to be 
| referred to for such words as “‘ peak ”’ and others, 
| generally obvious when taken in their context. 
| The work, however, is well done, and deserves 
| appreciation. 


(Cambridge 


The National Review now considers ‘‘ A. M. G.”’ 
as well as “* B. M. G.,”’ though the most space is 
devoted to a consideration of the manceuvres of 
the Fourth Party as a lesson for the present day. 
Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen has a striking article 
on ‘The Crying Need of Housing Reform.’ 
| Wit and good sense alike distinguish Mr. Charles 
| Brookfield’s remarks ‘ On Plays and Play-writing.’ 
| He points out that managers are not such good 
| judges of plays as they were, and do not get the 
right people to modify their deficiency in that 
respect. Mr. H. C. Biron has a lively article on 
‘Dr. Johnson and Dr. Dodd,’ and the efforts 
made to save the fashionable preacher from his 
deserved punishment as a forger. Mr. i 
Roberts's ‘ Old Masters at the Grafton Galleries ’ 
adds to the detailed study and research concerning 
pictures which is a feature of to-day, and a 
salutary check on the assumptions and attribu- 
tions of connoisseurship. We are pleased to see 
a sympathetic account of ‘ Mr. L. Borden’ 
by Mr. Maxwell H. H. Macartney, for we believe 
he deserves all that is said of him, and will do 
much to reduce corruption in Canadas 


| 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.— NOVEMBER. 


Messrs. BrowNE & BROWNE'S Newcastle 
Catalogue 101 contains some interesting items, 
especially early American ; Beaumont and 
Fletcher, 1647, a fine copy, 251. ; 10 
English Catalogues of Books, 1814-1907, 24 vols., 


81. ; a fine set of Dibdin’s Bibliographical Works, | 
161.; Surtees’s ‘ History of Durham,’ large paper, | 


301. ; and George Fox’s ‘ Battle-Door for Teachers,’ 
1660, 151. There are also books of French eigh- 
teenth-century engravings, works on the Drama, 
&e. 

Mr. Henry Davey’s Catalogue 30 is a general 
list. We may mention Manwood’s ‘ Lawes of 
the Forest,’ black-letter, 1615, 21. 12s. 6d. ; : 
Livre Rouge,’ containing a list of secret pensions 
at the time of the French Revolution, 2 vols. in 1, 
1790, 31. 15s.; the first edition of Darwin’s 
* Origin of Species,’ 1859, 1l. 5s. ; and the Library 
Edition of Richardson’s Novels, 19 vols., 1902, 
31. 15s. 

Among the principal items in Mr. William 
Downing’s Birmingham Catalogue 507 are the 
Villon Society’s ‘Arabian Nights’ Occult 
Philosophy, including Albertus Magnus, Salmon, 
and ‘The Anatomie of Mortalitie,’ 1632; three 
heraldic MSS., including one of great beauty and 
interest (on vellum) with 10 plates of arms, 4to, 
full morocco, 601.; and ‘ Moths and Butterflies 
of the U.S.A.,’ with illustrations composed of the 
actual wings of the insects described, 2 vols. 

Mr. William Glaisher’s November Catalogue of 
Remainders includes Cundall’s ‘ History of 
British Water-Colour Painting,’ with 58 coloured 
plates, 7s. 6d.; Gasquet’s ‘Greater Abbeys of 
England,’ with 60 coloured plates, 7s. 6d. ; ‘Auto- 
biography and Memoirs of the Eighth Duke of 
Argyll,’ 2 vols., 7s. 6d. ; and other works at low 
prices. 

Mr. E. Joseph’s Catalogue 14 contains the 
library of Dr. John Campbell Oman, including 
many interesting and scarce books relating to 
the various religions of the world and to philo- 
sophy, besides works on India and the East. 
The second part of the Catalogue comprises all 
classes of literature, including many items on 
London, Spiritualism, Philology, Shakespeare 
and the Drama, and Sport and Travel. We may 
mention Papworth’s ‘Select Views of London,’ 
with 76 coloured plates, tall copy, 1816, 201. ; 
Johnson’s ‘ Poets,’ edited by Chalmers, 21 vols., 
1810, 61. 6s. ; ‘ Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates,’ 
1901-8, 111 vols., and House of Commons’ 
Debates, 1909, 13 vols., 221. 10s.; ‘ Peregrine 
Pickle,’ first edition, 4 vols., 1751, 61. 6s.; and 
the Villon Society’s translation of the ‘ Thousand 
and One Nights,’ &c., 13 vols., 1882-9, 121. 12s. 


Messrs. Sotheran’s Price Current 720 is devoted 
to Meteorology, Terrestrial Magnetism, and 
Airmanship. Included are the rare three original 
editions of Dr. William Gilbert’s celebrated 
‘De Magnete’ (1600, 1628, 1633); a copy of 
Norman’s ‘ New Attractive’ of 1585, which con- 
tains the discovery of the inclination of the 
magnetic needle; Lana’s ‘ Prodromo’ (1670), 
the earliest work formulating a theory of aero- 
statics, and making the first suggestion of a 
balloon; and many other rare and interesting 


‘books. 


The London and | 


‘Le | 





Mr. James Thin of Edinburgh devotes his 
Catalogue 169 to Natural History. The Pro- 
ceedings of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Field 
Club, 1831-1905, 19 vols., is 16/7. 10s.; Harvie- 
Brown and Buckley’s ‘ Vertebrate Fauna of Scot- 
land,’ complete set, 11 vols., 162. 16s.; J. G 
Millais’s ‘ Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with many illustrations, 3 vols., 13/.; Nature 
1869-1909, 81 vols., 101. 10s. ; and The Zoologist 
1843-1910, 68 vols., 121. 10s. Under Ornithology 
are The Auk, Vols. 1—X XVII., 181. 10s. ; Dresser’s 
‘ Birds of Europe,’ with over 700 illustrations, 
9 vols., 601.; The Ibis, 1859-1910, 56 vols., 
95l. ; Lord Lilford’s ‘ Birds of the British Islands,’ 
with 421 coloured plates, 7 vols., 551. ; and Selby’s 
‘Illustrations of British Ornithology,’ with 
383 coloured figures, 4 vols., 221. 10s. 


Messrs. Young & Sons of Liverpool include 
in their Catalogue CCCCX XVI. Higden’s ‘ Poly- 
cronicon,’ 1527; an extensively extra-illustrated 
copy of Lysons’s ‘ London’; many examples of 
modern artistic binding ; a large volume of Chinese 
drawings; a collection of original editions of 
Lever’s Works ; books printed at the Kelmscott 
Press; an uncut copy of Egan’s ‘ Boxiana’ ; 
and many sporting books. There are also several 
old coloured prints; an original water-colour 
drawing by Kate Greenaway; the first English 
edition of King James I.’s ‘ Basilicon Doron,’ 
1603 ; an uncut set of the first edition of Hone’s 
Every-Day and Table Books; extra-illustrated 
copies of Voltaire’s ‘ La Pucelle,’ 1789, Madame 
Junot’s Memoirs, and Byron’s Poetical Works, 
besides books about Coaching, Charles I., the 
Drama, France,{Ireland, Italy, Quakers, Volcanoes, 
and Yorkshire, and interesting examples of early 
printing. 


HERR LEO LIEPMANNSSOHN will conduct at 
Berlin on the 17th and 18th inst. a sale of inter- 


esting autographs of eminent musicians. The 
Catalogue just published contains valuable manu- 
scripts of Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Weber from the family 
of the famous pianist and composer Ignaz 
Moscheles (the intimate friend of Mendelssohn), 
who for many years resided in London. There 
are also autograph manuscripts and letters of 
Berlioz, Brahms, Liszt, Thomas Moore, Mozart, 
Schubert, and Schumann, and a magnificent 
collection of Wagner autographs from the heirs 
of the late Alfred Bovet of Paris, the distinguished 
autograph collector. The Catalogue will be sent 
rit on application to 14, Bernburgerstrasse, 
Berlin. 





Potices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpbITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to ‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, E.C. 

RaveEN (‘‘ Derivation of ‘Saunter’”).—See the 
note by Pror. Skat at 10S. ii, 224. 

T. Jones (“ Holed Stones ”).—Proof received. 














